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THE WIDOWER. 


Now, in the twilight’s hour, my thoughts are turning 
Through egg ye vista, on the shadowed past, 

Whose sbrine-lit ires are in my bosom burning, 
Sacred to joys too purely sweet to last; 

And that beloved form, whose spirit lingers 
Around the spot where grew its early love, 

With gentle whisper and with angel fingers, 
Toucheth the vibrous heart-chords that they move, 

Trembling responsive. 


They move, each impulse to existence calling 
Alternate thrills of rapture and t, 

Prompting the smile, or bitter tear-drop falling, 
To tell of joys and sorrows holding yet 

Within my heart’s deep cloisters their sad dwelling ; 
They move, departed one, to thoughts of thee, 

To my bereaved soul their story telling, 
In visions sweet, of scenes long past, to be 

Remembered ever. 


Here, where thy gentle voice, in tones of gladness, 
Hath steeped my senses in Lethean bliss, 
Pervades a deep, a more abiding sadness, 
Than e’er methought could shroud a spot like this ; 
But ah! there is a power unseen that guideth 
The wayward destinies of earth-born joy, 
And desolation’s meager form abideth, 
Where once, in love's serene and sweet employ, 
Our hearts were blended. 


| 
| 
' 


All desolate my stricken heart now wanders 
From scene to scene made consecrate by death, 

And o’er each long-loved spot in sorrow ponders, 
With inspiration drawn from holier faith ; 

And as cack relic to my sight appeareth, 
Bringing again thy sainted image nigh, 

A onlier garb my wearied spirit weareth, | 

And from its inner cells the burth’ning sigh } 

In grief atiooth. 





There’s sweetness in the thought that thou art near me, 
And yet I would not thy pure soul should know 
The anguish of my widowed heart, or hear me, 
When sadly thus I breathe my plaints of woe, | 
For well I deem ’twould grieve thy gentle spirit, 
Could’st thou behold the pangs of blighted love ; | 
E’er from the realms of bliss thou dost inherit, 
Thy tears of pity, falling from above, 
With mine would mingle. 


Yet there is joy, joy in my deepest grieving, 
Drawn from the fountains of celestial love ; 

For tho’ a mourner here, ’tis sweet believing 
That we shall meet again in realms above ; 
And when at eve yon silent star first beameth, 
Like some bright spirit from its blissful goal, 
In pensive mood I gaze, for oh! it semeth 
je angel’s light, to guide my wand’ring soul 
Where thine abideth. T. R. w. | 

THE DANUBE. 

WITH AN EXQUISITE STEEL PLATE. 





ENGRAVED EXPRESSLY FOR THE NEW MIRROR. 


Tuere is a charm in the very name of the Danube—the | 
“ dark-rolling Danube” of the poet—which rivets the atten- 
tion, and conjures up a thousand associations. The Danube, 
the second river in Europe, receives the tribute of sixty | 
others in its course, and rolls its majestic tide through em- | 
Pires, kingdoms and principalities. Its banks, “ monument. | 
ed” with the glorious deeds of old, and rich in magnificent | 
scenery, have been hitherto reserved as a free and open field | 
for the pencil of the illustrator. We have had the Rhine, | 

“ Lordly Rhine,” with its classic scenes, its “ castled | 
cliffs,” the “ Rolandseck,” the “ Drachenfels,” illustrated in| 
every form ; but the picturesque -vale of the Danube—the | 
castle-prison of ottr “Lion-hearted Richard,”—ita banks | 





|covered with cities, palaces, castles, convents, churches— 
| the splendid memorials of feudal and monastic times—its 
| battle-fields and romantic forests—these have never been 
| fully illustrated by the hand of art. The poet has sung of 
its beauty—the novelist has chosen it for the scene of ad- 
| ventures—romance has invested its woods and rocks with 
/supernatural interest—genius and fancy have enriched it 
| with their own beautiful creations. From its souree in the 
' Black Forest, to its exit in the Black Sea, the banks of the 
| Danube present a succession of magnificent landscapes, en- 
hanced and enlivened by classic scenes and historical monu- 
|ments. Among the latter is Diirrenstein, in which Ceeur-de- 
| Lion was imprisoned on his way home from the holy wars. 
| As the ancient frontier of the Roman empire, the Danube 
\is full of interest to the classic reader. It still possesses in 
| its mighty stream monuments of the Roman empire, and is 
| celebrated by the poet as a river that would not yield the 
palm to the Nile itself. Through the valley of the Danube 
‘the hordes of Attila—the warriour-knights of Charlemagne 
—the long array of Christian pilgrims—the hardy bands of 
Gustavus Adolphus—the turbaned troops of Solyman the 
| Magnificent—the victorious army of Marlborough, and the 
| adventurous legions of Napoleon, have all marched in splen- 
| did succession, and left behind them tales and traditions 
| which have become part of the scenery, and awaken bright 
|reminiscences in the traveller’s mind, as he descends this 
magnificent river. 
| Among the popular legends still current in the neighbour- 
| hood of the Danube is the following. It appears that the 
| chief architect of the cathedral had an apprentice of singu- 
| lar acquirements in the art, and possessing so much of his 


| master’s confidence that he was entrusted with the erection 


| of a bridge over the Danube. He set to work with go little 
| doubt of his own abilities, that he laid a heavy bet with his 
|master that he would finish the bridge before the other 
| should arrive at the cope-stone of the cathedral, which was 
| then building under the skill and experience of the master. 


|| The sacred pile, however, advanced so rapidly that the ap- 


prentice began to feel that he had entered into a very rash 
| and foolish competition, in which he had only the prospect 
of defeat. Rendered desperate by these reflections, and 
| finding that bridge-building on the Danube was not so sim- 
| ple a process as he had imagined, he gave vent to a fruitless 


“|; volley of imprecations, and wished the arch-fiend had 


| charge of the works! Now, speak of the devil, says the old 
| proverb, and he will appear, and it so happened on this oc- 
| easion ; for no sooner had the speaker uttered the wish, than 
a venerable monk stood before him, and offered to take the 
work into his own hands, 

‘* Who, and what art thou ?” inquired the builder. 


“ A poor friar,” said the fiend, “ who, in his youth hav- 


|}ing learnt something of thy craft, would gladly tum his 
|| knowledge to the advantage of his convent.” 


‘* So, so!” said the architect, examining his sandals rather 
narrowly, “I think Isee a cloven hoof—ay, by our lady, 
land a whisking tail to boot! But no matter; since thou 
comest in search of employment, build me those fifteen 
arches before May-duay, and thou shalt have a devil’s fee for 


|| thy pains.” 





“ And what?” inquired the fiend, pricking up his ears. 
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“ Why,” answered the architect coolly, “as thou hast a 
particular affection for the souls of men, I will insure thee 
the first two—male and female—that shall cross this bridge.” 

“ Say three, and done,” said the devil greedily, and at 
the same time throwing off his friar’s habit. 

“ Well, then, three be it,” said the architect ; and here- 
upon the fiend grinned with joy, and danced around like a 
Satyr. 

Before night-fall the spandrels of the arches were set— 
the stone came to hand ready hewn—the mortar was ready 
mixed—the bridge advanced so rapidly, that the master, 
watching his rival's progress from the cathedral, saw that the 
day was lost, and, stung with jealousy and disappointment, 
committed that fearful act which is still perpetuated by a 
statue. Now, this being May-day morning, and the bridge 
complete, a large crowd was collected at the entrance, all 
eager to be the first to open so new and magnificent a 
thoroughfare across the Danube. Delighted with his bar- 
gain, and ready to pounce on the three first who should set 
foot on the arch, the devil lay in ambush under the second 
pier, watching his prey. 

“ Stop,” said the architect to the crowd ; “ stand back! 
In the opening of this bridge we have a solemn ceremony to 
go through, before it can be pronounced quite safe for the 
public. 
man, “ let the strangers take precedence.” 

And at these words a rough wolf-dog, followed by a cock 
and hen, were set at large on the bridge, and crossed the 
first arch. At the same instant a dreadful noise was heard 
under the piers, but the only word caught by the multitude 
was, “ Cheated—-cheated of my fee!” while the mangled 


remnants of the three animals were scattered in every direc- | 


tion. All were struck with amazement, and would not be 
satisfied till a procession of monks had pronounced the 
bridge quite steadfast, and sprinkled it with holy water; for 
some, more clear-sighted than others, had boldly affirmed 


that the arch-fiend was seen on the bridge, at that very in-| 


stant, ina bodily shape. But no matter for that, he had now 
** gone, and ta’en his wages ;” 
which he had so notably outwitted the prince of darkness, | 
the architect caused the figures of a dog, a cock and a hen| 
to be carved on the bridge, as may be seen even unto this || 
day. | 

Keysler concludes one of his letters with the following | 
account of an odd custom which prevailed in his time at the || 
peasants’ weddings in the villages near Ratisbon :—* When || 
the bridesman, at the conclusion of the ceremony, attends 
the bridegroom from the altar to the choir, he pulls him | 
sharply by the hair, and then hits him a good box on the ear, || 
and all to remind him, it is said, of what the priest told him 
in regard to the duty which he owes his wife, as well as to 
fix the marriage-contract more effectually in his memory. 
For the same purpose it was formerly the custom, in several 
provinces of Germany, that when the inhabitants visited the 
bounds or limits of the several districts, any boys or young 
persons, who happened to be present, were soundly drubbed 
at the principal boundaries, in order to fix the idea of the 
place more strongly in their memories !’—But not having 
met with any similar observances at the village wed- 
dings, or at the adjustment of the rural boundaries on the 
Danube, it is but too likely that these edifying customs have 
been laid aside. 


Among the other legendary stories connected with Ratis- | 
bon, a lively and popular author has favoured us with the | 
following from Gemeiner’s Chronicle :—* A certain worthy || 
bishop of Ratisbon, not contented with ficecing his flock | 
according to the approved and legitimate method, made it a|, 








Jacob,” said he, with a significant look to his fore- || 


and in memory of an act in/| 


| Malesherbes ! 
| with the first assault of the popular hand, the grilles of this 





point of conscience to waylay and plunder his beloved 
brethren whenever they ventured near the castle of Donau- 
stauff, in which he resided, on the banks of the Danube, a 
little below the town. In the month of November, MCCL.,” 
says the chronicle, “ tidings came to Donaustauff that on 
the following morning the daughter of the Duke Albert of 
Saxony would pass that way with a gorgeous and gallant 
escort. The bait was too tempting for the prelate. He sal. 
lied out upon the glittering cortége, and, seizing the princess 
and forty of her noblest attendants, led them captives to 
Donaustauff. The remainder, in astonishment, fled for re- 
dress, some to King Conrad and others to Duke Otho, at 
| Landshut, who immediately took arms, and carrying fire 
! and sword into the episcopal territories, soon compelled the 
mitred highwayman to make restitution, and sue for mercy. 
| Conrad, satisfied with his submission, forgave him; in re. 
| turn for which the bishop bribed a vassal, named Conrad 
| Hohenfels, to murder his royal namesake. Accordingly, in 
| the night of the twenty-eighth of December, the traitor en. 
tered the abbey of St. Emmeran, where the king had taken 
up his abode, and, stealing into the royal chamber, stabbed 
| the sleeper to the heart! Then, running to the gates of the 
! city, he threw them open to the bishop and his retainers, 
|, exclaiming that the king was dead. 
“ The traitors, however, were sadly disappointed. Frie- 
| drich von Ewesheim, a devoted servant of the king, suspect. 
|ing some evil, had prevailed on the monarch to exchange 
clothes and chambers with him, and the assassin’s dagger 
had pierced the heart, not of Conrad, but of his true and gal. 
lant officer. The bishop escaped the royal vengeance by 
| flight ; but the abbot of St. Emmeran, who had joined the 
|| conspirators, was flung into chains, and the abbey, the 
|| houses of the chapter, and all the ecclesiastical residences 
|| were plundered by the king’s soldiery. The pope, as might 
be expected, sided with the bishop, and excommunicated 
Conrad and Otho ; but the murderer, Hohenfels, after having 
for some time eluded the hands of justice, was at last killed 
|, by a thunderbolt.” 
|| This tradition, abundantly characteristic of those remote 
times, is also mentioned by Duller and other picturesque 
writers of the Danube. 








| 
1} 
| 
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Translated for the New Mirror from the French of Louis Lurine. 
THE JAILER. 


In that terrible and glorious time, called the revolutionary 
tempest, a public scene transpired in a village in the envi- 


| rons of Bourdeaux, the recital of which may serve as a pro- 


logue to the romantic history of my jailer. 
A rabble from the city, led on by a commissary of the 


| people, a commissary improvisé, hurried off one morning to 


the commune de Pessac, and approached the threshold of 
the famous chateau de Malartic. The chateau had belong- 


led toa poor devil of the royalists, to a patriot-aristocrat, 
| who had just expiated, on the scaffold in the place Saint Ju- 
lien, the crime of having cried, vive Bailly !—while the 
‘noise in the distance of the axe was despatching first Bailly, 


then Barnave, La Rochefoucauld, Lavoisier, Thouret, and 
The rabble of which I am speaking broke, 


old residence, which the imagination of the crowd, dazzled 
by tales of fabulous rumour, fancied contained numerous 
treasures, and all the wonderful splendours of aristocratic 
wealth. 

“ Whom seek you? What do you want?” demanded ab- 
ruptly, while tottering down the steps of the grand entrance, 
the octogenarian servant, who had accompanied his unfor- 
tunate master even to the bloody steps of the scaffuld. 
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«© We seek no one,” replied the commissary of the peo- 
ple ; “we only want the ill-gotten wealth of an aristocrat, 
and we will have it!” 

“ The devil! and where is this fortune ?” 

“In the cellars, in the granaries, in the apartments of the 
chateau.” 

‘Indeed! and the property of M. de Malartic belongs to 
you, without doubt?” 

“It belongs to the nation !” 

“If you please, where is the nation?” 

“ Here it is!” 

At these words the commissary displayed an enormous 
tri-coloured flag, which he shook with a convulsive hand ; 
the enthusiastic mob began to shout, “ Vive la république !” 
while the official orator added, in a stentorian voice: 

“ Citizens, wherever the banner is, there is France !” 

“‘ Wonderful !” replied the old guardian of the mansion. 
“ France comes to knock at the door of a royalist; let the 
door be opened instantly to her! *Welcome, citizens; the 
spirit of my master salutes you! It appears you speak of a| 
treasure? I only know of one in this abode: the glorious 
memory of M. de Malartic! You speak of jewels, of 
millions of money, of diamonds, of all the riches of the 
Arabian Nights? Enter, and search—perhaps you will 
find it!” 

The commissary, Jean Cabanis, and a part of his men, 
began to ransack the house, the chambers, the armories, the 
furniture, the ceilings, the wainscot, under the floors, behind 
every corner, under the roofs, everywhere, with thrusts of 
pikes, blows of hammers and axes, without finding anything 
they were in search of, with loud cries, hurried steps, and 
frantic gesticulations. The perquisition, I was going to say 
the domiciliary demolition, lasted six hours. The terrible 
visiters sadly abused the posthumous hospitality of M. de 
Malartic ; they broke all the windows of the chateau; they 


tore the hangings, the velvet, the carpets, and many rich || 


stuffs ; they executed the poor statues, in aristocratic guise, | 
the refractory, and the suspected; they scattered over the 
garden-weeds magnificent paintings of religious personages 
and counter-revolutionists, who bore on their foreieads the 
holy radiance of Christian legends. But, alas! in vain for 
the revolutionists; there were no more jewels nor treasures 
among them than in the turf of the meadow, no more cas- 
kets of diamonds than in the dust on the highway! Iam 
wrong ; just as they were finishing the massacre of the in- 
nocent pictures, they heard a slight noise, a mysterious 
rustling on the other side of -a partition covered with splen- 
did canvas, a magnificent painting of a radiant figure of the 
Virgin ; the picture was torn in the profanation of a wink, 
the partition flew in a thousand pieces, and instead of a 
painted Madona, which, indeed, was a real chef-d’ceuvre, 
the profaners perceived, kneeling before them, her eyes lift. 
ed to heaven, a living Madona, wondrously beautiful. 

The lady, the virgin, at prayers, who met their gaze as 
if by celestial enchantment, was so pretty, so graceful, so 
beautiful, and so tenderly inspired; she prayed with so 
much fervour, she looked, she supplicated heaven so ardent- 
ly, as if she had already a glimpse of it; she had so much 
of the calmness of innocence and beatitude, one could have 
fancied her mingling, peil-mell, with the angels far from our 
world, far from all the wicked of this earth ; in a word, it 
was an apparition so delightful, so ravishing, so divine, that 
even the commissary stopped to contemplate her in silence, 
and with feelings bordering on respect, stupor and admira- 
tion. But his friends took it into their heads to jeer and 


laugh ; the most impatient, or the most audacious, dared 





self before her. He let one end of the flag fall over the 
kneeling virgin, as if to put her life and her honour under 
the safeguard of the republic ; then, addressing his fiery 
companions who crowded around him on all sides, he cried, 
in a formidable voice : 

‘ Citizens! the first one who touches this woman, the first 
who insults her, the first who speaks to her—shall die !” 

Thanks to heaven, Cabanis was not obliged to kill any 
one ; he raised the beautiful Christian who implored heaven ; 
he supplicated her to be seated in a large fauteuil in the sa- 
loon ; he respectfully took off his red cap; he flung away 
the murderous arms that might frighten the lady; he reas. 
sured her in his best manner, with words, and smiles that 
had nothing terrific in them; he told her, with emotion that 
rendered his lips tremulous: 

‘* Whoever you are, have no fear, and deign to reply to 
me.” 

‘To whom do I speak? To an enemy ?” 

‘“ No; to a citizen, to’a patriot, to an honest man.” 

‘* Well, what do you want with me ?” 

“I wish to know what you were doing there alone, con- 
cealed from all eyes, in that retreat so sad and so mise- 
rable, without air, without room, without liberty, without 
light?” 

“*T was praying God for you!” 

‘“* For us ?” 

“ Yes, for my father’s murderers !”” 

** Who, then, are you?” 

“T am the daughter of an aristocrat. I am Mademoiselle 





de Malartic !” 
| To bear such a name—was it not a great crime? The 
| commissary of the people must discharge faithfully his fear. 
ful duty, though his heart forbid him. The mob cried in the 
chateau : 
| Bring down the aristocrat !”” 
Cabanis was obliged to command our heroine, who was 
| already his protégé, to rise in haste, and venture in the 
| midst of her enemies, to obey the law, and follow him. 
| Adieu! we shall see each other again in a better 
world!” said Mademoiselle Malartic, giving her hand to kiss 
to the last of her father’s servants, 

“For the love of heaven!” stammered the old. man, 
| kneeling at the feet of Cabanis, “where is she going ?” 
| Where are you going to take her? Where are you dragging 
| her thus ?” 

“To death!” replied one of the mob. 

“To martyrdom!” replied Mademoiselle Malartic. 

“ To liberty !” murmured the commissary of the people. 

Some hours afterwards, she was thrown in the dungeons 
of the fort du Ha; the same evening the jailer of the prison 
was dismissed, I know not why nor how. He was old, they 
said ; and was replaced by a young and terrible man, by an 
inexorable patriot, whose courage, resolution, and popular 
influence was the boast of the whole village. This new 
jailer we know already ; a few moments since, he bore the 
badge of a commissary of the people, and was called Jean 
Cabanis. 


} 
| 
| 





The next day what a singular surprise for Mademoiselle 
Malartic! Instead of the villanous jailer, who was so harsh 
| to her the evening before, she saw entering her dungeon 
the man of the people, who had been so kind as to smile on 
| her, to encourage and defend her in the grand saloon of her 
| father’s chateau. Cabanis took her hand in the humblest 
| manner possible. He led her rapidly through the windings 








advance towards her. In his turn, Cabanis dared place him- 





| of a dark and fearful labyrinth, in which was heard only the 
| doleful echoes of groans, prayers and sobs. 


They walked 
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thus for a long time through the prison, the one carrying the 
other; that is to say, she, feeble, trembling—he, eager, at- 
tentive to all her steps, movements, gestures, in order the 
better to guide the intricate way, and sometimes, perhaps, 
to have the right, so sweet, to take her and sustain her in 
his arms. At last the mysterious guide pushed his foot 
against a door, very low, very thick, armed with iron, and 
behold our fair prisoner in a room whose aspect alone elicit- 
ed a cry of joy and gratitude. Judge: there was air, flow- 


ers, light, in this kind of cell; an odoriferous breeze swept | 


through the grating of the window, the sun was sporting in 
a long spiral line of luminous dust, and small bunches of 
stock gillyflowers were luxuriantly waving on the outside of 
the window, in the fissures of the wall. Mademoiselle 
Malartic mounted a stool ; she gathered a flower, which she 
deigned to present to her guardian, to her jailer, saying, 
with a sad smile: 


“ Monsieur, I owe to you alone, I am sure, all the charm- | 


ing luxury of my last abode in this world. One day more, 
one instant, perhaps, and without doubt I shall no longer 
exist. Here is a poor innocent gillyflower, a beautiful jewel, 


is it not, which I have just gathered from the brilliant trea- | 


sures of my jewel-box of flowers! Accept it, Monsieur ; 
’tis all I possess ; and keep it as a souvenir of your unhappy 
protégé.” 

‘** | swear to you that I will keep it!” replied Cabanis; 
and the untractable republican pressed carefully the little 
flower of the aristocrat. ‘* Mademoiselle,” he resumed in a 
low voice, “ have you anything to command me, any duty 
to prescribe ?”’ 

“Yes; but at first I have one question to ask. Do you 
believe I shall have long to live?” 

““T hope so!” 

** Very well, if it may be so, I claim for your generous 
friendship a prayer-book, some apparel from my wardrobe, 
two or three volumes of poetry, and a little money, which 
you can send and take for me, from the chateau—” 

‘“‘ T shall go myself to the village to-night, and, if it please 
God, you shall have them all to-morrow.” 

‘‘ That is not all, Monsieur ; and, indeed, I am ashamed 
of such exaction. I also ask for a pen, ink and paper.” 

“It shall be so, though I may lose my reputation, my 
honour, and perhaps my life! But, no matter; speak, com- 


mand, tell your humble servant to arise, I will stand up; to | 
Obey! I will | 


kneel, and I will kneel; go, and I will go. 


obey ; die! if it is necessary; and I will die! Adieu!” 


The jailer went, or rather rushed, out of the apartment ; | 


he shut the wicket violently, and for a week the unfurtunate 
found neither strength nor courage to appear before the eyes 
of the noble lady, the prisoner of distinction, whom he 
thought he had offended ; only a turnkey, a man in the con- 
fidence of Cabanis, was charged to carry secretly to Made- 
moiselle Malartic the things she had asked for, and every- 
thing else she wished. Every day the valet of the prison 
went to receive his orders from her, whose desire, whose 
faney, whose least word, was equal to the commandment of 
an irrevocable law, to the amorous jailer. 

One morning, at an hour which was not the daily time for 
the turnkey’s visit, the noise of the bolt was heard at the 
door of Mademoiselle Malartic. Some one softly opened 
the door, and the beautiful captive uttered a cry of surprise, 
I dare not say a cry of pleasure, at the sight of the poor 
Cabanis, who advanced towards her trembling, with down- 
cast eyes, and who said, in the confused manner of a timid 
visiter : 

_“ Reassure yourself, Mademoiselle ; it ia nothing—it is 
only me !” 


“ Come here !” replied she, smiling ; “‘ come here! Let 
me scold you, and let me thank you! You are the secret 
genius, who knows how to pity my misfortunes. Have you 
sworn to be only for your friend an invisible genius? Speak, 
Monsieur ; you have promised to obey me. I command you 
to reply, and I will listen to you.” 

“ Mademoiselle,” replied the jailer, blushing at the gra- 
cious familiarity of his prisoner, “the reason which now 
brings me to you is this: I have promised to obey you, it is 
true, and to serve you in need, even beyond my right and 
duty ; and so I do what I can—” 

“T know it!” 

“ Tmagine, if you can, that I have taken at first sight, 
without knowing it, without wishing it, a lively sentiment 
of unlimited friendship, an irresistible attachment to a 








| person—” 
‘‘ For me, perhaps ?” 

“ Alas! Yes. I think of you so often that I am thinking 
l of you all the time. I Speak so frequently of your beauty, 
|| of your merit, that lately I speak of nothing else. You are 
|| the only subject of my conversation with the prisoners | 
|| visit. Thanks to my words, to my praises, to my admira- 
| tion, every one fancies they know you; every one here loves 
|| you already, respects you, admires you. <A few days since 
| it was I who delighted to speak of you to everybody, now 
| everybody delights to speak of you to me ; this flatters me, 
j}and Iam happy! Just now, I was chatting with a young 
|| prisoner, very intellectual, very amiable; a handsome no- 
| Do you know 


| 


\|bleman, who is called M. de Castéra. 
him?” 

6“ No.” 

“ M. de Castéra, who has not the honour of knowing you, 
} expressed to me on your account the most charming things. 
|| While talking thus, in regard to you, he began to write with 
|| charcoal upon the white walls of his chamber some poetry ; 
| when I, in the hope it would enliven you and please you, 
|| told him he ought to write some verses for the amusement 
| of his pretty neighbour! But he had neither pens nor paper. 
|I gave him my portfolio and pencil. He wrote poetic com- 
H pliments and beautiful things, which I had not the hardihood 
|| to read, and now I have brought them to you, in the hope 
they may divert you.” 

The impromptu of M. de Castéra was only a simple, sad 

jest, which, I believe, he entitled, “‘ Liberty in prison.” 
These miserable rhymes, after having been read and re-read, 
|| were hastily returned to Cabanis, with the wish he would in. 
stantly return them to the prison-poet; but the jailer, with- 
|| out any suspicion, without any reflection, told her, with a 
|| naiveté truly exemplary : 
i “ Do better than send back what he has addressed to you. 
|| Answer him in prose or verse, as you please. Do not laugh 
|| at my folly, Mademoiselle ; in prison the least amusement 
|| offers a great charm, and I should be right glad if you would 
accept this pleasure.” 

Without doubt, it seemed to Mademoiselle Malartic that 
| the singular proposal of Cabanis was not altogether unrea- 
| sonable, in such a place and under such circumstances. The 
| singularity of such an adventure, the strangeness of this in- 
timacy of two beings, invisible to each other, who were 
going to speak from a distance, to become acquainted, to ap- 
preciate, and to comprehend each other, in spite of doors 
bolted and barred, had something very attractive for the cu- 
tiosity, the mind and the heart of the lady. Mademoiselle 
Malartic consented, with the best possible grace, to lend her- 
self to the romantic propositions of the nobleman and the 
jailer. She deigned the poet a reply, and the next day an- 
other demand from M. de Castéra obliged her, in conscience, 
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to send another answer. ‘The day after, days after that, a 
whole month, the letter-box of Cabanis received, with rare 
punctuality, the intimate confidences of the new friends ; 
and this epistolary intrigue continued its little, mysterious 
round, its little, poetic course. The verses of M. de Castéra 
were, in turn, witty, gallant, frivolous, tender and passion- 
ate; the poet sang his prettiest airs, the airs most variable, 
gliding at will over all the notes of his amorous lute; the 
prose of Mademoiselle de Malartic never failed of being 
adorable, and if at times she seemed fearful, embarrassed, 
modest, trembling, it was, perhaps, because the genius of 
the abode wickedly brushed her pen; and her imagination 
and her heart quarrelled with her mind and reason. 
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forever from each other. Then, too, had not both many 
things to say, many questions to ask, many vows to inter- 
change, many castles to build on the golden sand of the fu- 
ture? Mademoiselle de Malartic, whom Castéra now called 
Laurette, yielded so far, at first, as to raise him up, and to 
listen to him; then she deigned to reply, afterwards conde- 
scended to smile upon him, and at last affected, transported, 
too happy with all she had heard, with all she had hoped, 
perhaps, sighed profoundly, leaned her beautiful head on the 
arm of her lover, who only asked to support her, gently 
closed her eyes and began to weep! At that moment a 
violent shock was heard, the bolts of the door gave way, 
and the jailer appeared on the threshold, pale, motionless 
What shall I say of this gentle adventure, of this ro-|| from anger; his look fixed on the nobleman, with a terrible 
mance by letters, of the gallantry which feared neither pri- | voice he eried : 
gon, nor jailers, nor judges, nor the scaffold? Tell me, do | * Aristocrat, villain! Speak, answer quickly—how came 
you not remember that sympathetic religion, which informs || you here at this hour?” 
us of those sister souls, born of two kisses, the same day, ** You see, my dear fellow,” replied Castéra, without con- 
the same minute, and who seek each other throughout the || cern or fear, “ I came to console a lady, who suffers from 
world, suffering a long time in the search, and who at last || weariness in her captivity. I came to love one who loves 
meet some happy day, in space, in heaven, or I know not |! me, and I wipe away with my kisses the sweetest tears on 
where, to adore each other, and be united in a secret caress? || earth! Monsieur Cabanis, I present to you Madame the 
Well, it was thus with the soul of this noble, and with the || Marchioness de Castéra.” 
soul of this lady ; they began to love while still seeking each |; “Indeed! When was the wedding, Monsieur le Mar- 
other ; and the amorous history of my two prisoners might | quis !” 
well be entitled, “* Love without sight!” | To-morrow — provided God sends us a priest and 
However, M. de Castéra had eyes to see and admire her || liberty !” 
whom he loved unseen, and therefore desired ardently to | “ To.morrow, for you, for her—the scaffold !” 
have what he called an interview in the air, if it were only || The awful word, the scaffold, pronounced by the lips of a 
asingle look, a sigh, a word. Mademoiselle de Malartic || jailer, made Mademoiselle de Malartic tremble. One would 
was always alone, always ennuyée, always sad ; she wanted || have thought the preparations for the terrible punishment 
courage to refuse the desire of her corresponding lover.|| were already before her. She approached Cabanis; she 
They prayed, they supplicated Cabanis, who only suspected, || took his hand, pressed it between both of hers; she prayed 
in the so-much-wished-for meeting, a mere desire to lessen || him to listen, and said : 
the sadness of their solitude ; and one night, thanks to the || “I have found in you a protector, a true friend, and that 
blind devotion of the jailer, the two congenial, the two sister- || obliges me to repose in you a confidence—” 
souls, met in the cell of a prison, the one in the shape of a|| The jailer sadly hung down his head. 
handsome nobleman, the other in the ravishing form of a | “ Monsieur Cabanis,” resumed the lady, “ if you still love 
peerless lady ! ime, I bega favour. Pardon me !” 
To tell the truth, the first interview of Castéra and Made- | The jailer regarded her without anger. 
moiselle de Malartic was spoiled by the presence of Caba- i “ My friend,” continued Mademoiselle de Malartic, * I 
nis, who was one too many for the mysterious scene of aj|am going to confess to you in few words, heart to heart; 
tete-a-tete ; for many days, gallantry was reduced to a con- || you shall be my judge !” 
versation on politics; the eyes alone of our two lovers || The jailer began to blush with joy and pride. 
hazarded to speak of love ! I “ T owe to the generous care you took to cheer and divert 
The patience of the prisoners was not doomed to endure || my mind the first and the last poetic billet of M. de Castéra. 
a long trial. M. de Castéra, encouraged by the not very | Is it not true, Cabanis ?” 























clear-sighted weakness of Cabanis, resolved to see and con- 
verse with Mademoiselle de Malartic, without witness, with- 
out interruption, without the jailer. The genius of the prison 
is an admirable magician, and when he falls in love there is 
infallible power. With what means, what stratagems, what 
fortunate inventions he inspired the audacity of M. de Cas- 
téra, to conduct him in secret to the feet of the lady, heaven 
only knows, and I do not care. What concerns me to know, 
and to inform you, is the denouement of my story, and here 
it is. 

One evening, after the customary round of the turnkeys, 
Castéra had the good fortune and address to glide into the 
chamber of Mademoiselle Malartic, who at first protested 


against the amorous burglary that had opened her door, |! 


against the gentle intrusion into her domicil. But, unfortu- 
nately, the imprudent was young, handsome, eloquent and 
enthusiastic. He besought her, on both knees, clasped 
hands, and eyes veiled with large tears, which also had their 
affecting merit and sweet language ; the least cry, the least 





complaint, the least alarm, would ruin and separate them 








“Yeo” 

“I owe to your devotion to a prisoner the honour of havy- 
ing received, in the solitude of my prison, the visits of M 
de Castéra, whom you brought to me yourself, once, twen- 
ty, a hundred times. Is it not true?” 

*“ Yes, I did wrong !” 

* Alas! my friend, you alone have been to blame. I re- 
ceived your protégé with politeness; I have received him 
with pleasure. You showed him the way to my room, and 
he has dared to come and see me without you. You praised 
an unfortunate captive so highly! You have repeated so 
often the merits of a noble prisoner! Thanks to you, M. de 
Castera began to love me; while I—I know not how—I 
did not hate him. Just now, a moment since, a noble offer- 
ed me his name, and I accepted it. He offered me his for- 
tune, I have promised to partake it with him. He assures 
me happiness, and I hope for it! This is our crime. You 


invoke the justice of the executioner to punish us! Very 
well, my friend, let him do so!” 
“The executioner will arrive too late, Mademoiselle !” 
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«The executioner will call to-morrow: | 
and you will depart to-night !”” 
« This night !” 
“ Yes; up and follow me! 


replied the jailer. 


Quick, quick! I have dis- | 
guises for you. There is money in your pockets, and away 
to the frontiers! I came this evening to save you, and I will | 
save you! In your turn, Mademoiselle, pardon me for! 
trembling, for weeping thus, like a fool. It seems to me | 
that I see you, I speak to you, I admire you for the last 
time! Adieu, then, and think of the jailer in the fort du 
Ha, when you have nothing better to think of !” 





The next day M. de Castéra and Mademoiselle de Malar- || 
tic were travelling, with all speed, far away from the vil- 
lage. Three days later, and they succeeded in entering 
Spain, and Cabanis nearly died from joy on learning the 
happy news. 

The departure of the two prisoners was still unknown to 
any one. Morning and evening the jailer continued to make |, 
his usual visits to the rooms the nobleman and the lady had | 
inhabited. The sight of the modest apartment that hed 
served for the retreat of Mademoiselle de Malartic inspired |! 
poor Cabanis with singular ideas, with amorous childishness, || 





that bordered on intoxication or delirium. He delighted to || 


touch, to kiss, one by one, of the articles, the books, the 
papers of his ancient prisoner. He played with the flowers | 
in the window she had forgotten to gather; he followed with | 


his eyes the long spiral column of Juminous dust that shone | 


on her figure ; he listened to the song of the birds, that once | 
sang for her; he looked upon the horizon she had contem- || 


plated so many times, the stars she had doubtless adored, | 


/ 


and the beautiful cluuds she had scen passing in the j) 


heavens! | 

Cabanis went every day to remember, to weep, to give || 
himself up to the enchantment of such ecstasies until he | 
became almost crazy. 


i 


strange visits he loved to pay to his absent friend, the jailer || 


deserted the prison, presented himself at the bar of the re- 
doubtable tribunal, recounted before the judges the innocent 


story of his love, and claimed from their justice the chastise- | 


ment of a criminal, convicted of having favoured the Rony 
of two state prisoners, of two suspected, of two aristocrats! 

Cabanis was arrested, judged and condemned. Conduet. || 
ed to the fort du Ha, to wait for the coming of the cart, the | 
former jailer obtained from the turnkey permission to visit | 
once more the chamber of Mademoiselle de Malartic ; he’ 
then marched gaily to the scaffold, shouting, 


« Vive la | 
France !” “ Vive la liberte !” “ Vive la republique !” &. p. | 


EN AOE NT | 
THE STORY OF A KISS. } 


TOLD BY A LADY. 





Wnuat a poor, persecuted race the bachelor tribe are, to 
be sure! 

There’s my dear, kind-hearted friend and neighbour, Ben 
Aubrey; the very beau ideal of what one imagines in a| 
single gentleman, quite given over to single-blessedness. | 
The “ convenient cousin Ben” of all the young ladies ; the || 
“rich uncle Ben” of all the young gentlemen; dinth the || 
“ good-natured Ben” of all the old ones. This very same | 





One evening, after one of these | 


nating sex ;” for it was to them, it seems, he ascribed all 
his troubles. 

This I hold to be very ungrateful in him, inasmuch as he 
was a very great favourite among the ladies, both young 
and old; and not a merry-meeting of young girls could 
take place in our neighbourhood but “convenient cousin 
Ben” was sure to be invited, and a strict injunction laid 
upon his not “ failing to come.” A hint might also be 
| thrown out, that the two handsome nephews who resided 
| with him would be welcome too; and one or two crabbed 
ol maids was heard once to dechine, that “cousin Ben 
| owed his popularity among the young ladies more to those 
| fashionable dandies by his side than to himself.” A very 
uncharitable remark, I must confess, although scarcely to be 
noticed when one remembers who made it. 

Fine matches, indeed, were those two young men, both 
| being in possession of a moderate fortune, and a profession 
'that promised to more than double it; besides all the ac- 
complishments of gentlemen, united with the crowning 
grace of an excellent character, and an elegant, dignified 
address. 
| No wonder cousin Ben was so popular with the young 
'ladies! and no wonder that they never pouted when he ex. 
| ercised his privilexe of “old bachelorism,” and “ made the 
young men’s hearts flutter,” to use his own expressions, by 
kissing the prettiest girl in the room. 

The blushing beauties considered it quite a compliment to 
be kissed by cousin Ben, and ‘Oh, you saucy fellow !” was 
all the resistance he ever got, with one single exception ; 





|| and that, alas! altered the whole destiny of cousin Ben; as 


|I shall proceed to relate. 

| . : 
It seems he took quite a fancy to a cousin of one of his 

| most intimate lady-friends, a fair, blushing creature of twen- 


|| ty-three, or thereabouts, though scarcely looking eighteen ; 


| with a complexion that rivalled the whitest lily and the 
deepest rose-tint that ever blossomed, joined to a frank, 
open, joyous countenance, that seemed to mirror a kinder 
heart and a more obliging will than ever before blessed a 
'| human vision ; at least so thought cousin Ben, when he was 
| first siaroldnced to Miss Green, “‘ my cousin from the coun- 
try,” and the whole evening was spent by him in doing 
|**the agreeable” to the fair stranger. 

The lady soon got over her timidity, and chatted and 
| laughed with a beautiful and natural simplicity, that, in spite 


| 


|| of his former experience and present avowed indifference 


| to the sex, quite put poor cousin Ben’s heart in a delightful 
flutter that, for the life of him, he could not resist. 
|| Oh! how the sweet ringing sound of that cheerful voice 
wale up the long-pent feelings of his breast, and how ear- 
'nestly he wished he might dare love the bright being before 
| him, with but one single ray of success. Oh how earnestly 
|he would sue, how carefully he would watch every avenue 
| to the heart, and anticipate every wish, until at last it would 
| surrender to his well-tried love, and bless him with some 
| prospect of return. 
Such were the ideas that passed rapidly through his mind 
| after an hour’s intercourse with Miss Green; but, alas! 
| when his eye turned upon his young and tsindncinn nephews, 
lhe felt how preposterous was the idea, and, with a stifled 
|| sigh, he resolutely turned his thoughts from the subject, and 


convenient, rich, good-natured” individual have the fates |; answered the summons of a young lady, who was laughing- 
taken a pleasure in spiting for the last eighteen years ; and | 
it is really quite pathetit to hear him recount his experience 
in the “ great bubble of human existence,” as he is wont to 
style it, winding up his rather prosy description with# very 
earnest appeal to the young men to take warning from his 
experience ; and, above all things, to beware of the “ fasci. 








ly offering him sibyl-leaves, with the intention of telling his 
| fortune. 

Suddenly, however, a ray of light flitted across his for 
once sombre countenance, as he bethought him of his part- 
ing privilege—the much-envied kiss—that no fair lips had 
| ever yet denied him “ since his hair had commenced turn- 
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ing gray,” and a rapturous thrill darted through his breast as 
he thought of the use he would make of it that night. 

At last the parting hour arrived. The ladies had donned 
their bonnets and shawls, and the “ good night” was pass- 
ing cheerily around, with cousin Ben in the midst, shaking 
hands with this one, chucking that one under the chin, and 
joking with all until he neared his divinity, and then, despite 
the sudden nervousness that seized him at the moment, bent 
gracefully over the fair lady, and, taking her proffered hand, 
gave, in addition, a most fervent salutation. 

In an instant the hand was withdrawn, followed by a 
sound that vibrated throughout the room, and made poor 
cousin Ben’s ears tingle in a way they had not before done 
since the time he 


“ Struggled through the mystery of joining A to B.” 


It was actually a glimpse of childhood—a real memento that 
could not be mistaken—a bona fide “ box of the ear;” and 
that not a very gentle one either. 

Oh what a scene followed that unexpected sound? Poor, 
bewildered cousin Ben, not sure whetlier he stood upon his 
own feet or not, blushing like a criminal beside the indig- 
nant fair one, who regarded the liberty he had taken as a 
downright insult, and who could not speak from sheer pas- 
sion and vexation, whilst the tears fell in a perfect shower 
from her eyes. 

Poor cousin Ben! Never, in the whole course of “ his 
checkered existence,” had he been so surprised or put out, 
and the full choir of merry laughter that on all sides sur- 
rounded him only still further wounded his smarting ear, 
whilst, “‘ most unkindest of all,” his evening’s fair idol stood 
unmasked before him, a real termagant! 

In vain the fair host tried to explain cousin Ben’s privi- 
lege to the aroused lady ; words would not come out, and 
it was full ten minutes before any one could command 
voice enough to make the mortified stranger comprehend the 
footing cousin Ben held among the ladies; and, more fully to 
make her understand it, several of the merry throng, and 
they the very prettiest, too, actually stepped up and kissed 
him in the most sisterly manner possible. So convincing 
and ludicrous did this latter argument seem, that smiles and 
sunshine once more illuminated the beautiful countenance 
of Miss Green, and she was soon laughing as heartily as 
any of her companions. 

Yet, alas! from that time forth a change came over our 
dear, privileged, old friend, and, almost unconscious to him- 
self, his manner became more reserved and respectful to- 
wards the sex he had hitherto taken such free license 
with. 

A gentle “ good evening, ladies,” or a formal kiss of the 
hand, was all he now presumed to offer at parting. He 
even seemed afraid of taking a little girl upon his knee, a 
fairy-like creature, towards whom his heart yearned, and 
whom he would have smothered with kisses had he dared, 
for fear her womanly spirit was already awake, and might 
resent such a liberty in a way not unsimilar to what he had 
already experienced. Indeed he began to look upon him- 
self quite in the light of a martyr since. that memorable 
evening, and our former gay friend grew even serious. 

The metamorphosis he had undergone, however, seemed 
very becoming to him. Even the fair mad-caps that used 
to “old bachelor” him so much seemed quite struck at his 
new appearance, and unconsciously became more respect- 
ful towards him, dropping altogether their former familiar 
appellation of “ cousin Ben ;” and it was really consoling to 
his wounded ear to hear them, now and then, declare in an 
under tone, “that Mr. Aubrey had become decidedly inte- 


resting, and much handsomer than formerly, and they did 
not believe he was so old after all.” 

Old, indeed! How ‘hat appellation became bestowed 
upon him I do not know, but sure I am that he was in re- 
ality but little past thirty-eight; and yet, as far back as any 


| of us could remember, he had been dignified by the title of 


*‘ old bachelor.” 

Perhaps it sprung from his having a few gray hairs around 
the temples; a fact, by the way, to which he attributed 
many a sweet lady-favour that would never have been be- 
stowed upon other than an “ old fellow like himself,” as he 











expressed it; or, from the long prosy tale he was wont to 
| tell of himself and his misfortunes; (he had never known a 
| real misfortune in the whole course of his life ;) or may be 
|from the quantity of cautions, advice, &c., with which he 
| constantly seasoned his discourse, and regularly poured in 
| the ears of all his favourites, which generally comprehended 
|a numerous circle of friends, of both sexes and of all ages. 
| Young and old, grave and gay, all had the benefit of his 
| conversation; and all loved, joked, and jeered, both with 
|him and at him, without a thought farther than that he was 
| the best-natured being in the world, and, moreover, “ was 
| always ready in times of need.” 

| ‘Thus had cousin Ben lived since the age of thirty; for, 
| be it known, he did not despair of getting married before 
| that time or near it; “ but if he once passed thirty-five, and 
| was siill single, no lady in the land could win him, and they 
| might all die old maids together for anything he cared;” 
‘and, with this indignant sentence upon his lips, he dismissed 


|| entirely all thoughts of matrimony, getting quite reconciled 
} : . 
| to his fate, and not at all regarding the “ old” already tag- 


| ged to his name, since it bestowed upon him many a privi- 
| lege denied to younger and handsomer rivals. 

How grievous must then have been to him the sudden 

act that dispersed the dearest and most highly prized of 
all the few joys now left tohim! How should he ever 
| find courage to use the least freedom with any fair one 
again! . 
Turn the matter over in his mind as he would, he still felt 
it was a thing that could not.be forgotten. He had com- 
mitted the unpardonable offence, and had sinned past all for- 
giveness; and so he very wisely determined to drop his old 
habits altogether, and intrench himself behind a bulwark of 
deference and respect to the sex. 

As I said before, the character well became him, and, to 
his great astonishment, he soon found himself placed upon 
/an equal footing with even his handsome nephews among 
|the fair sex. His hand was quite as often welcomed in 
the dance as theirs, and his gentle and polite attentions were 
| received with real perceptible pleasure ; indeed, grave cousin 
| Ben became even more popular on his own account than he 
| had formerly been on that of his graceful appendages; and 
when, in the course of a few months after the evening that 
| had worked such miracles in him, the young fellows pre- 
|sented him with an “ at home” card, and an invitation for 
the honour of his company upon a certain evening, to witness 
a certain ceremony in which two fair sisters, both favour- 
| jtes of his, and cousins to the well-remembered Miss Green, 
| were to figure rather largely in company with their own 
identical selves, our ci-devant “old bachelor cousin Ben” 
| had the whole field to himself; and there was not a young 
lady of his acquaintance who would not have been proud 
| and happy to become Mrs. Benjamin Aubrey, had she been 
| favoured with the opportunity. 

I sure that he was aware of his advantages, for, 
certain it is, he never presumed upon them, and, as usual, 
| seemed thoughtful and reserved. To be eure, he often join. 
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— 
ed the merry parties of the season, yet seemed contented 
with merely distancing his younger rivals, without following 
up his victory ; and now and then it was hinted by the crab, 
bed old ladies I formerly mentioned, “ that Mr. Aubrey had 
grown quite a male coquette, and was as far from matri- 
mony as ever, though the foolish girls did pull their caps for 
him.” 

There was one thing, however, about cousin Ben that 
puzzled us all, and, in spite of the most direct questions and 
the cross-questions, he contrived to keep entirely to himself. 
As regular as Saturday came, just so regular was cousin Ben in- 
visible from that till Monday night! Where he was, or where 
he went, was a profound mystery to everybody. We could 
only find out that every Saturday morning found him gone, 
and every Monday evening found him returned, and not a 
creature seemed to know where he had been all the while, 
not even his old housekeeper. 

It was really quite puzzling, but, as it lasted for several 
months, we became quite used to it, and laughingly called 
it the “ BACHELOR’s MYSTERY,” contenting ourselves other. 
wise with teasing cousin Ben as much as we dared. 

Time and patience, they say, overcomes all things ; and 
our patience was at last rewarded in a most unexpected 
manner. 

On a bright Tuesday morning, just as I was in the act of 
preparing to accompany my “ better half” on a shopping 
excursion, a ring was heard at the front door, and a few mi- 





nutes found me gazing eagerly upon a little packet, delicate. 
ly enveloped in the finest of white paper, and tastefully tied 
with the snow-tinted ribbons. 

A wedding, of course, thought I, but whose in the world 
can it be; and very eagerly did I undo the love-knots, quite H 
overlooking the delicious bride-cake in my hurry to find out || 
the bride. Judge, then, of my surprise, when “ Mr. and || 
Mrs. Benjamin Aubrey at home on Thursday next, from ten || 
till four,” met my astonished gaze. | 

So the mystery was now explained, and “ convenient, |' 
rich, good-natured Ben,” had been courting all the while, | 
and was now actually married. Dear me, what a sensation | 
the news made among the single portion of our fair ac- || 
quaintances! Oh! the gossipping in our little world that | 
day; and the many wonders that were expressed as to 
** who the bride could be.” Really, it was too bad to have | 
to wait till Thursday before we could find out; and when | 
that day did at last arrive, I could not help taking the 
license of an old friend of the gentleman’s, at least, and 
pay my congratulations early, so, a little after ten o’clock, I || 
called. } 

A few minutes elapsed after I entered the parlour before 
any one was visible ; then a bounding step was heard, and 
a moment after my gay and laughing friend, formerly intro- 
duced to my reader as Miss Green, stood before me, en- 
veloped in all the dignity of Mrs. Benjamin Aubrey. Be- 
fore I could recover my surprise, the bridegroom entered 
also. He looked as proud and happy as heart could 
desire. 

* Why, cousin Ben,” said I; “ but do tell me how this 
marriage came about, and how you contrived to keep it 
from us during the whole time 7” 

* Well, well,” said he, “sit down and you shall hear.” 

But the pretty little romance he told me, joined to the 
history of his early loves, would take more time to relate 
than I can at present spare. Enough, that among all my 
married friends I should point out cousin Ben and his sweet 
and beautiful wife, as the happiest and best ma ; that 








unfortunate “ box in the ear” to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. 





M. A. E. 





Here is something written on the top of the “ tenth wave” 
of a whole tide of thought and mournful experience— 
excellent, to our finding.-—Eps. 


The world for sale !—Hang out the sign, 
Call every traveller here to me ; 
Who'll buy this brave estate of mine, 
And set my weary spirit free ? 
*Tis going '—yes, I mean to fling 
The bauble from my soul away ; 
I'll sell it, whatsoe’er it bring ;— 
The world at auction here to-day ! 


It is a glorious thing to see,— 
Ah, it has cheated me so sore ! 
It is not what it seems to be! 
For sale! It shall be mine no more. 
Come, turn it o’er and view it well ;— 
I would not have you purchase dear ; 
Tis poing goin !—I must sell ! 
Who bids Who'll buy the splendid tear ? 
Here’s wealth in glittering heaps of gold,— 
Who bids ?—But let me tell you fair, 
A baser lot was never sold. 
Who'll buy the heavy heaps of care ? 
And here, spread out in broad domain, 
A goodly landscape all may trace ; 
Hall, cottage, tree, field, hill and plain ; 
Who'll buy himself a burial-place ? 


Here’s Love, the dreamy potent spell 
That beauty flings around the heart ; 

I know its power, alas! too well ;— 
"Tis going !—Love and I must part! 

Must part !—What can I more with Love? 
All over the enchanter’s reign ; 

Who'll buy the plumeless, dying dove,— 
A breath of bliss,—a storm of pain ? 


And Friendship,—rarest gem of earth,— 
Who e’er hath found the jewel his? 
Frail, fickle, false, and little worth— 
Who bids for Friendship—as it is ? 
*Tis going—going !—Hear the call ; 
Once, twice, and thrice !—Tis very low ! 
"Twas once-my hope, my stay, my all— 
But now the “wee a staff must go! 


Fame ! hold the brilliant meteor high ; 
How dazzling every gilded name! 
Ye millions, now’s the time to buy. 
How much for Fame ? How much for Fame? 
Hear how it thunders !—Would you stand 
On high Olympus, far renowned, 
Now purchase, and a world command ! 
And be with a world’s curses crowned ! 


Sweet star of Hope! with ray to shine 

In every sad foreboding breast, 
Save this desponding one of mine— 

Who bids for man’s last friend and best ? 
Ab, were not mine a bankrupt life, 

This treasure should my soul sustain ; 
But Hope and I are now at strife, 

Nor ever may unite again. 


Ambition, fashion, show, and pride, 

I part from all for ever now ; 
Grief, in an overwhelming tide, 

Has taught my haughty heart to bow. 
By Death! stern sheriff, all bereft, 

I weep, yet humbly kiss the rod ; 
The best of all I still have left— 

My Faith, my Bible, and my God. 


R. 


TOM TUCKER. 


Lire is made up of petty miseries. Its sunny spots are 
two few and far between to merit any commendation, and 
I look upon existence as one great tear-distilling melodrama. 
Manifold miseries cluster about us in our sojourn in this 
“ wale of tears,” but the particular misery I am bound at 
present to anathematize, is found in the painful necessity of 
crawling out of bed these cold mornings, at any of the hours 
A.M. Early rising I look upon as a sin—a warring against 
the better instinct of our natures, and its commission should 
be forbidden by legislative enactment. A. M., is the only 
time to go to bed; P. M. the only time to getup; and he 
who departs from this great and golden rule, does so from 
iron necessity or tasteless ignorance. 
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ea is js but a few days since absolute and imperative busi- 
ness, of the most decidedly un-put-off-able nature, compelled 
me, in the teeth of both inclination and theory, to be dragged 
out of a comfortable bed at the unprecedented and dreadful 
hour of five A. M., preparatory to martyring myself on board 
the early train for Philadelphia. Early train indeed! As if 
railroads and steamboats had not enough to answer for in 
their occasional wholesale slaughterings of humanity, but 
they must needs abridge one’s comfort, before attempting his 
life, by the establishment of early trains. I was early taught 
to forgive my enemies, and cover with the cloak of charity || 
the bad actions of those who would do me wrong; but I}, 
yet hold it a mooted question, whether it be an exercise of | 
Christian charity to forgive these wanton disturbers of one’s || 
morning nap, who thus invade your happiness by premedi- 
tated early trains. Certainly, I did forgive John who called 
me up. That, I think pure charity. 
was not uncalled for. I made ita point to forgive him, 
more particularly, as I had the night previous given him the 
most unmistakeable orders, on peril of his life, and in spite || 
of all sleepy opposition on my part, to wake me “in season 
for the early train.” This feat he accomplished in about || 
half an hour after he commenced the operation. It is true, || 
I first fortified my virtuous resolution, and got myself in a 


Christian and forgiving state of mind, by thrashing him with | 


the boot-jack until. I was broad awake, by which time my 
benevolence was fairly roused, and then I forgave him, 


heartily. The exercise of this Christian trait of character || 


was soothing, and enabled me to go through the operation 
of dressing in a cold room, shaving with cold water, and 
the other minor evils attendant upon the one great evil of 
early rising, with commendable and virtuous resignation. 

Having made a sort of demi-toilette, hasty, and illy-done 
by lamplight, I wrapped myself in an overcoat, tied a fur 
collar about my neck, aud cautiously and slowly ventured 
out, body-warped with the cold, to take the waiting cab. 
The shivering cab-man, with the butt ends of his whip and 
his arms in the side-pockets of his wrap-rascal, stood lean- 
ing against the door of his cab, and eyed me wickedly as I 
came out, as if J was the cause of his being out in the ear- 
ly cold. But having put on my armour of benevolence, I for- 
gave him too, despite his cross and menacing aspect, and 
got into the cab without kicking him, which I look upon as 
a great triumph of self-denying virtue. 

What a desolate-looking place is Broadway in the early | 
raw of a cold December’s day! I had not the faintest idea || 
the main artery of our leviathan city was ever so pulseless, 
Not a single shop or dwelling was open—not a single light || 
twinkled in the dusky gray of the morning, save here and 
there an occasional cellar-groggery let a feeble glimmer up 
through its glass door, the dying brilliance of its last night’s 
illumination, as it was not yet closed for the previous day. 
With the few rare exceptions of these lighted holes, the |! 
shadowy buildings were as void of all appearance of life as 
if we were traversing a city of the dead, and looked frown- 
ingly down, solemn and cold, upon the nearly deserted 
thoroughfare. Yet how many thousand beating hearts were 
warm within those cold and lifeless walls. What untold 
volumes of human passion, of jarring strife, of worldly grasp- 
ing, of soul-subduing, self-denying privation, of high and 
heroic virtue, were there closed by that potent necromancer, 
sleep. What a world of wealth and want, of joy and grief, 
are pent in the brick and mortar which wall Broadway. 

But this same Broadway is no place to moralize, when 
you occupy a ricketty cab on a frosty morning. My crazy 
convenience, as it slowly shook itself over the cold and 
echoing stones, making, with its incessant jolting, a spring- 


And in some sort it || 











trap of my chattering teeth to catch the tip of my quivering 
tongue, was the only vehicle of its kind to be seen. Occa- 
sionally, we met a long baker’s cart, its snake-like length 
crowned with a row of huge baskets, looking in the dim 
| light like a fragment of some turreted wall in motion, which 
was dashing away after a fast-going horse; or a spider-like 
milk-wagon, with its two big-bellied cans in front, like a 
pair of portly Dutch girls bolt upright in an easy chair, sway- 
| ing and rocking with its motion ; its light wheels hurrying 
| | by, making the street echo with its quick sharp rattle, as its 
| frosty-whiskered driver went his morning rounds. Save 
_ these few vehicles, the streets were deserted. The great 
; army of cabs, coaches, and omnibusses had not yet begun 
their daily thunder; and the myriads of pedestrians that had, 
| but a few hours before, crowded the walks with busy life, 
| had given place to the few rag-clad chiffonieres, who plyed 
their miserable calling, assisted by the more cleanly and 
| happy hogs, who rooted side by side with them in the freez- 
|ing gutters. No other sound of life broke on the ringing 
| stillness of the morning air, except the sharp shriek of the 
|impatient milkman, as he drummed his heels on the wagon 
bottom, and beat his sides with his chilly arms, while the 
'sleepy tenant of the basement crawled shiveringly out at 
| his impatient summons. The ominous quiet of the streets, 
| the frosty air of the morning, the hard-riding cab, and my 
| sleepy self, formed as uncomfortable a picture as my worst 
|enemy could wish me. 
When we arrived at the destined wharf, my amazement 
| at seeing such a crowd stirring about the boat at so early an 





|| hour, was lost in the astonishment consequent upon the 


‘contemplation of a big black trunk perched on the top of a 
| diminutive cab, in the vehicles obstructing the narrow wharf 
|before me. This trunk looked like an old friend, and I 
| welcomed its sight like a brother. I should have known it 
| in Calcutta, even if it had not the well-remembered initials 
| 'T. T., in staring white paint, on its end. That trunk belong- 
ed to nobody but Tom Tucker—impudent Tom, we used 
to call him. My morning vexation, the cold, the solitary 
ride, were all forgotten in the prospect of having Tom for 
|a fellow-passenger. I knew, from a rich experience, that 
‘his impudence would unfailingly scare up some adventure 
to take off the wire edge of my journey’s tediousness. 

Crawling out of my cab, I met the glance of Tom’s eye, 

| but we were separated by a crowd of porters and cab-men. 

iF ighting our way by different paths through the crowd, en- 

| countering orange-women, who thrust their yellow abomina- 
| tions in our faces—apple-venders, who vociferously shouted 
| the price of their trash in our ears—and dirty news-boys, who 
| cried every conceivable name a newspaper ever had in tone 
| like the shriek of an unoiled grindstone, piercing the tympa- 
| num like a saw—we managed at last to get on board, with- 
| out any very serious detriment to our apparel, and without 

| the loss of our caps or cloaks, which was little short of a 
miracle, and were soon heartily shaking hands under the 
| frosty awning of the boat. 

“ Going to Philadelphia?” said Tom. 

“ Yes ; are you?” 

“ Of course. Cold morning, but we will have the sun 
presently. I have done this thing before—know all about 
| it—lots of girls go in the early train—have some fun by-and- 
bye. Just look after my trunk, will you, while I take a 
turn through the ladies’ cabin.” 

Tom elbowed his way into the ladies’ sanctum, brushing 
indifferently past the sign—“ Gentlemen not admitted in 
this ”-with so earnest.a look, a stranger would have 
sworn as looking after a wife or sister; while I com- 
| menced the necessary swearing among the porters. 
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You really ought to know Tom, personally. He is not 
to be described with any justice. He is decidedly the most 
impudent man in New-York, (and that, I take it, is saying 
not a jittle,) and being handsome as a man could well be, 
(he used to sit to portrait painters for fancy pictures of Lord 
Byron,) with a most unmatchable face and figure, it is not to 
be wondered that Tom never went in a crowd without 
being the target of all the bright eyes in it; while he was 
not slow in catching and returning any chance glance that 
gave the faintest shadow of encouragement to his impu- 
dence. His talk was fairly fascinating. The unsurpassed 
brilliancy of his wit, when he chose to be witty—the depth 
of his pathos, when it was his cue to be sentimental—the 
full hearty frankness of delivery, which his musical voice 
could assume upon occasion—and the apparent running 
over of his soul, brimful of humour and good nature at all 
times, made him a dangerous companion for any susceptible 
little heart not over well guarded ; and it was as difficult for 
a lady to repulse him when he once fairly set himself at 
work to get in her good books, as it was for the mother of 


all women to repulse his snakeship, at the time the great | 


example was set for sinning. Tom was one of a million; 
and his unabashed and unabashable assurance, his wonder- 
ful self-possession in every emergency, made him the marvel 
and admiration of his chums. He was a treasure any- 
where, (except in the company of your sweetheart,) but as 
a stage-coach or steamboat companion, he was invaluable. 
I pit him against the world as a fellow-traveller, and chal- 
lenge it to produce his parallel. 

Getting the luggage properly bestowed in the crates, and 
my pockets full of tin tickets, I groped my way to the cabin, 
and bribing the steward for a cup of hot coffee in his private 
pantry, and a marvellous nice bit of dry toast, I made myself 
comfortable, washing down the remnant of my bad humour 
with the solacing warmth. A short time only elapsed be- 
fore Tom made his appearance, his face glowing with satis- 
faction. 

* How is it, Tom?” said I. 

“ All right,” said Tom; “ there’s a glorious creature on 
board, all muffled up in her mantle, so I cannot see her 
figure ; but she has the most enchanting little foot that ever 
crept out of the skirt of a travelling dress, positive evidence 
of things unseen, so I know her figure is faultless ; and such 
a face, my boy, large glorious black eyes, ravishing rosy 
lips, and as pretty a set of teeth as ever bit bread and butter. 
She is a little pale and languid, though, but that is the effect 
of this confounded early rising; and then there is the deli- 
cate outline of a sable crescent under each eye, as if she had 
not slept well, or had slept too much; but the sun and air 
will bring these things all right after we get under weigh. 
She is a treasure, my boy. I knew there would be some- 
thing nice on board.” 

“* And you propose to get acquainted with her?’ 

“No, I don’t propose to do any such thing. It is already 
done.” 

* You haven’t spoken to her?” 

“ That’s a lie!” 

** You know her, then?” 

“Yes.” 

* An old acquaintance ?” 

“ No, never set eyes on her before in my life. But I half 
run over her, as she sat in the cabin; then adjourned, and 

“None of your business, .I knew it, that is 


calling her by name—” 
=... 
apologized for my clumsiness—she could not but me, 


being eold; she corroborated the idea; I said I thought it 
would be warmer by-and-bye, and she said she thought so 
too; so there was a community of feeling in the outset, you 
see. I told her I was going to Philadelphia, and found the 
current of her destiny set the same way; in short, in five 
minutes I have made the entering wedge for an acquaint. 
ance which will make the trip delightful. I will introduce 
you by-and-bye.” 

‘Introduce me? preposterous 

“T will, after Tam a little better acquainted myself, and 
that will be after breakfast. A breakfast-table in a steam. 
boat is the greatest place in the world to push an acquaint- 
ance, you have so many opportunities for being civil, and if 
you oblige a lady she can’t but be civil to you. So Iam in 
| for it ; and, sure as you live through the forenoon, I will in. 
troduce you.” 

‘* What is her name ?” 

“ Mary Ann Morrell.” 

* Why, you know it like a god-father.” 
|| To be sure I do, and will know its owner, like a 
| brother.” 

‘“* How did you find it out?” 

“ You will not find out how. That is my affair. Private.” 
*‘ Well, Tom, I must say that you are a —” 

“No, you must not say any such thing, for I know you 
are going to be very moral by the length of your face, andI 
| hate a lecture before breakfast. Morality is bad on an empty 
|stomach ; so no more of it. Let us take a turn on deck.” 
We whiled away the time by pacing to and fro between 
idecks, until the breakfast-bell summoned us down. The 
ladies were already seated. By dint of pushing, elbowing, 
| and crowding, Tom worked his way up toward the head of 
|| the table, and found the seat opposite his new acquaintance 
\| already occupied by a gentleman. Stooping down, he very 
|| blandly asked the gentleman for his seat, that he might “ be 
|| opposite his lady.” Lady in such a case meaning wife, of 
_ course, the humbugged individual gave up his seat witha 
| very bad grace, for which Tom thanked him ceremoniously, 
| and left his credulous victim to find another seat where he 
could, or go breakfastless. 

Innate modesty had, of course, kept me in the back 
| ground, and I was seated among the he-ones, far away to 
| the other end of the table. I could see his “lady” but not 
| him, and truly he had made a judicious selection. She was 
| positively beautiful, and to all appearance alone. Occasion- 
|ally, I could see Tom’s hand stretch out upon the table in 
assisting her—he had a beautiful hand, and sundry glitter- 
ing rings made it conspicuous. He knew it, and always 
availed himself of it. His face I could not see, but I knew 
| very well it was on its best behaviour. The lady received 
his attentions wonderingly, but not repulsively. Her large 
black eyes were continually turning towards him, and she 
| appeared lost in trying to recollect where she had seen him, 
| OF else wondering at his impudence. She smiled very cour- 
| teously to his obliging attentions, and showed the prettiest 
little mouthful of teeth that ever glittered out of a dentist’s 
show-case. But she was very pale. 

Breakfast over, I went on deck, and wassoon lost in con- 
templating the smoke of a delicious segar, which was half 
gone, (but the white ashes still held in an unbroken and 
beautiful symmetry to its very point,) when Tom again 
made his appearance. He had to wait so long, he said, for 
the long string of ladies that sat above her to get through 
their breakfast, as he had, of course, to escort the lady to 
the cabin door. Declining a proffered segar, he disappear- 
ed on the after deck. 


” 














** By name ! How did you know it?” 
you know, and I then said something about the weather 








(The conclusion in our next.) 
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THE DAYS OF OLD. 


Tell me of olden days, 
The grand, the shadowy past, 
Sing me those antique lays, 
‘That make my heart beat fast ; 
The present seems a theme 
Too stern, too sad, too cold, 
The future, but an empty dream— 
Tell me of days of old! 


I love those legends, gray 
With venerable years, 
They have a power to sway 
My mood to smiles, or tears. 
They sweep my spirit’s strings, 
As winds the lyre might sweep, 
And waken high imaginings 
From their oblivious sleep. 


Trace thou the ancient page 
Of noble thought and deed, 
When patriot, prince, and —_ 
Sought only honour's meed ; 
When love of home and hearth, 
Was sacred held as breath ; 
When virtue gave to glory birth, 
And triumphed over death. 


Oh sing of courtly days, 
When woman’s gentle hand 
Decked the hero’s bays, 
And clasped his shining brand ; 
When rose the minstrelsies, 
Of bard and troubadour ; 
Oh! these are stirring memories, 
Which thou canst well restore. 


And if too much I live 
In that long-vanished time, 
Thou surely canst forgive 
An errour, half sublime ; 
For thou, like me, hast learned, 
‘That in the past alone, 
Reality may be discerned, 
The perfect truth be known. 


The vanity of joy, 
Upon whose fovtsteps tread 
Pale phantoms, to destroy 
lilusions moment-bred ; 
The fearfulness of heart, 
That to the present clings, 
And trembles with its dearth to part, 
For what the morrow brings. 


The dark anxiety, 
Whose shade o'er all is cast, 
That warns us to defy 
The bliss, too bright to last ; 
And points with gesture dread 
To that portentous sword, 
Which hangs above each mortal head— 
A hair its slender cord. 


These are the present’s dower, 
And these the future’s bane, 
We feel their spells of power 
Around us like a chain, 
And tremble to bestow 
On hope a form too fair, 
Because so often doomed to know 
The sickness of despair. 


Suffice not these to turn 
The spirit to the past ? 

Where stars undying burn, 
In realms remote and vast. 

Oh! next to dreams of heaven, 
That here their empire hold, 

I cherish these the past hath given, 
The glorious days of old! 


A SCENE AT THE AMERICAN. 

In the month of May, and in the year 18—, two young 
subalterns of the army, both of whose names were printed 
in the Register for that year with T. D. affixed thereunto, 
had just completed their first Washington campaign. They 
had danced, waltzed, talked, sighed and eaten oysters, all in 
the usual mode and quantity—had beholden with their eyes 


> 


| General Jackson down—had heard with their ears the varied 
| eloquence of the American senate and forum. And when, 
at length, undeniable evidences of the rapid, insidious ap- 
| proaches of the seedy state became manifest in their * Wil- 
| ton” outfits, the scarlet and gold of which were fast chang- 
| ing to hues of raw mutton and copper—when they had wit- 
nessed the flitting of the last gay belle to more genial climes 
|——and most especially, when they had looked their last at 
the last half-dollar of their summer savings and “ pay now 
| due’—it was very natural that they, too, should wish to go 
| afield again. In justice to these young officers, however, 
| one must not pretermit to state, that, in addition to their 
| regular performance of all other functions of the life capito- 
lian, they had rendered unto their country some small, and, 
| peradventure, not valueless services, in the very faithful exe- 
'cution of certain topographical drawings (very beautiful to 
| be beholden) of plans, sections, and other details of a canal 
| with feeders, locks, &c., hereafter, perhaps, to be dug out, 
|embanked and built across the Green mountains, being a 
{Tink of a chain intended to bind Lake Champlain to the 
| Atlantic. 

| They were again under written orders to the field, ‘* with. 
| out delay,” receiving, at the same, time, a second section, 
| accompanied by a poke in the ribs, from their good-natured 
| chief, which allowed them to while away a week or two, 
len route; and a still more gratifying permission to leave one 
| set of signed duplicates a-piece, behind, in place of sixty-two. 
| fifty—paid. 

| “Shall we go to the City or the American—Willard or 
Milford ?” 

| ‘Toss up; heads for Willard—” 

* Tails it is; the American has it.” 

We were smoking an evening cigar, chatting of old times 
and gazing out upon the broad pavé and its ever-moving 
throng A fairy form flitted past our window, close to the 
| palings, and, turning the corner, my companion caught a 
| glimpse of her face. 

“Oh, Jupiter,” shouted Lieutenant D. as he sprang up, 
through the door, down the steps, and down Barclay-street. 

“ Baby of Venus!” exclaimed I, as I joined in the chase. 

It was a long run, but we treed her at number four hun- 
| dred and something Greenwich-street. 
| “ As I thought,” said D., reconnoitering the premises. 
| “Well, what did you think ?” said I. 

“ Why, that was Julia M., and I think I shall have to stay 
|a couple of weeks here in New-York.” 

We were again seated in our old quarters, deliberating 
| between stepping over to the old Drury and going to the 
| Bowery, when a note was put into D.’s hands, the mercury 
| who bore the same disappearing very quickly. 

“ Do not attempt to see me again, as you value your own 
safety and mine. I entreat, I command you.” Jura. 

“ But I will see you again, and that this blessed night; 
or—” 

“ Shall I go with you, Frank ?” 

“No, no, my friend ; I’ll go through with this thing, God 
willing, alone, and then I'll tell you all about it. Good 
night.” 

I went to the theatre. D.’s adventure, as he related it to 
me late that night, is as follows: 


| 
| 
| 


‘“* When you left me to go to see Forrest, I sat pondering 
upon the short, and no ways sweet contents, of Julia’s note, 
and I reflected much on past events of my life, not wholly 
unknown to you. I revolved in my mind the wisdom or 
the folly ing myself any further about one whom I 
had some to believe to be as heartless a coquette as 









all the big fish, in and out of office, there congregated, from 








ever turned the heads of congress, army, navy, and the 
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marine corps. To tell the truth, at the last interview I had 
with her at Mason's Island, that beautiful spot where you 
and I had just passed so many pleasant days, I had inward- 
ly resolved to cut her acquaintance from that moment ; and 
not having seen her since till now, I bad had no opportunity 
of carrying into effect my lofty resolve. Quite the contrary ; 
the little witch had gotten the start of me completely in 
that cursed note of hers. I was sorely perplexed as I still 
sat chewing a cud of sweet and bitter fancy, and also one 
of Milford’s very superlative Turkish, shred, perfumed and 
opiated cigars. 

“T found myself standing right opposite number four hun- 
dred and whatever-it-was. All was still and dark. No 
light, sound or motion indicated the existence of any living 
thing in the immediate neighbourhood. Afar off was the 
subdued hum of the great city, gradually subsiding into the 
short interval of comparative stillness which marks the short 
period of repose of its summer nights. Presently I heard 
the footsteps of one advancing along the sidewalk, and a 
dim form stopped at the palings in front of number four—. 
A slight knock, cough, and, as I thought, whistle. Impelled 
by, I don’t know what motion, I crossed over just in time 
to be admitted, along withthe other, into the area. It was 
all dark, and we moved onward and then down into the 
lower regions of the premises. We entered what I took to 
be a long corridor or passage, for our movements made slight 
echoes above and around us. Our conductor’s step appear- 
ed to me between the unknown and myself. I struck my 
foot against a brick, and the blow produced so lively an im- 
pression at the very core (of a corn) that L uttered an invert- 
ed blessing. A soft hand was upon my breast, and thence, 
soon finding my mouth, it pressed that dangerous organ for 
an instant. I returned the pressure with my lips as well as 
I could, for the touch was slightly electric or galvanic in its 
effect. A gentle voice, in the very least audible whisper in 
the world, said: 

“« ¢ Hisht ! 

“T began to consider this an adventure—a kitchen ad- 
venture, peradventure ; but laisser allir, as the saying is. 

“¢Hisht! don’t open your mouth again, but follow me 
and obey my directions ; for the present, stay where you 
are.’ 

“7 groped with my hand till I felt a delicate little arm, 
the which I very gently squeezed, in token of assent. I was 
alone; whether on, or a little under, the crust of this earth, 
I could not tell. ‘The atmosphere of this subterranean pas. 
sage was none of the purest, and, to the very sensible damp- 
ness around, I must ascribe the creeping chill which ran 
over me, somewhat as the shower-bath, but without its re- 
freshing effects. The first excitement of adventure beginning 
to subside, and the dead silence insuch a confoundedly dun- 
geon-like place, were working a great reaction in my ideas as 
to the propriety of the step I had taken, and vague notions of 
what might be were getting uppermost in my mind. It occur- 
red to me that I might have made a mistake in the house, or 
the number of the street. Yet I could not be deceived on 
that score, for my previous reconnoissance had been quite 
thoroughly and understandingly made, and, above all, who 
but Julia could be acting as my mentor and guide, perhaps 
protector, in that strange place? I thought of burkers, coun. 
terfeiters, robbers, and other associations who might have 
established their den here, on whose threshold I was now 
standing. But Julia drove all that out of my head; she 
could not be the confederate, associate—noteven the daugh- 
ter of such outlaws. I knew, or rather 2 not be 
mistaken in that voice, whose clear, silve Pell-like tones 
were as familiar to my ear as no other sound can ever be. 










So, on the whole, my confidence and my circulation sehen, 
ed with the warm glow of hope, love, and so forth, and I re. 
solved to see this affair through to its end, be that end what 
it might, as became a man and a member of the ‘gallant 
fourth,’ and, should luck favour me, to pass the ‘ shank of 
the evening,’ as they say down in Georgia, with my fair one, 

“* Hisht!’ again, right at my elbow. 

“*In—* the rest was smothered in that same, soft little 
hand. I knew it must be very, very white, so I kissed it 

“* You are a very rash and foolish boy to thrust yourself 
in here ; but there’s no help for it now. You don’t know 
what you’ve done, nor what may come of it, nor what trou- 
ble I shall have to get you back to daylight again.’ 

“** My dear Miss Julia, I am in no particular hurry for 
daylight with you, 

“* Hold your tongue, sir, and listen to me. They'll be 
coming now, every minute for the next hour, and I dare not 
attempt to pass you out the way wecamein. There’s half. 
a-dozen already in, and there’s only one place—the coal- 
hole.’ 

«The coal-hole?” 

“Yes, and you. ought to be thankful for a safe shelter 
from the consequences, to both of us, of your imprudence,’ 

“© And where am I, then? 

“* There you go again. Come, sir, will you follow me” 

** Follow you” said I, laying my hand on my left breast, 
‘Oh’! Julia, any where—’ 

“* My speech was cut off in the midst as before, I saluting 
the cover, as usual. 

‘““*' There,’ said she at length, closing and fastening the 
door ; ‘sit down, be quiet, and wait further orders.’ 

“She was off. 

‘<T was in the coal-hole. * * * * 

“ Through a barred opening I looked in upon a dimly. 
lighted room, long, narrow, and with a very low ceiling. At 
one end was an elevated platform, with a chair and table, 
the seat being occupied by a burly, beer-drinking personage 
with a hideous physiognomy, and the many benches were 
filled with the most motley-looking crew that imagination 
could paint, or that eye ever saw. Some were dressed in 
antique Dutch costume, with peaked hats, doublets, enor. 
mous breeches and huge boots; others were in common 
sailor clothes, with blue jackets and shining tarpaulin hats; 
some nondescripts with but scant covering to their dirty 
persons, and a few quite respectable and well-dressed indi- 
viduals. The chairman, secretary, and some of those im. 
mediately around the platform, had scarfs and insignia, re- 
sembling, somewhat, those worn by odd-fellows or masons. 
I observed, too, as I ran my eye over this mixed and novel 
collection, that a great proportion of them appeared to be 
foreigners, for I could distinguish Spaniards, Dutchmen, 
Germans, and Irish. Near my place of concealment was 
an old Frenchman, who, with characteristic politeness, 
offered his box to his neighbours, and took enormous pinches 
himself. He had just passed it to a spruce-looking, half- 
dandified young gentleman, who was leaning against the 
partition of my prison, within two feet of me. Whether the 
youth did not take tobacco, or that he had more than suffic- 
ed for his weak nerves, I know not, but he discharged be- 
hind him, with a flirt, the contents of his thumb and finger, 
and the pungent dust flew directly at my nasal organ, as if 
snuff, by fate, were compelled to lodge in noses only. 
“*Ah! eh! e’er rush ho! Ah r-r-rush ho-o.o! I never 
could sneeze without alarming the neighbourhood. 

“ Vat ish dat?’ 
“ * Who's there ?” 








“ ¢ Drag him out! 
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« ¢ He’s a hossifer—I knows the button 

«¢ Put him down the holler.’ 

“ ¢Seil him to the doctor.’ 

“* Hang the eaves-dropper and spy !’ 

“These, and otherinteresting greetings, were passing as 
I emerged from the coal-hole, dragged along by three or 
four powerful fellows, by whom I was soon placed in front 
of the chairman, and thus became the focus of the concen- 
trated glances of this band of desperate and powerful-look- 
ing men. 

“A slight figure, wrapped in cloak and hood, glided 
noiselessly into the apartment, and coming up behind the 
chair, whispered to my burly friend who occupied it. 

“ He shook his head. 
“ Another whisper—another shake. | 





“ ¢Mr. President, that ar’ feller’s a spy, cotch in the fact. 
demand hexecution.’ 

“ A dozen voices seconded the motion. 

“ «Put him down the holler! roared the judge. 
«Mercy, mercy,’ screamed my beloved Julia, falling 
on her knees. 

“ Every hand, or rather, every pair of hands in the room || 
seemed extended towards me, and already I felt the rude 
grasp of some dozen or two, who were about proceeding || 
to execute the sentence upon me. 

“Ho! stand back there, you ruffianly scoundrels,’ I ex- 
claimed, suddenly throwing off the gripe of those nearest || 
to me, and, at the same time, drawing my famous couteau \ 
from my bosom—” 


_ 








“ There I stood, right in the middle of the floor, several |! 
gentlemanly persons smiling at me, several waiters giggling | 
behind me, and Milford’s honest face right in front.” 

“You’ve been walking in your sleep, Mr. D.,” said he. | 

“ ] rather think I have,” said I, rubbing my eyes, and re- || 
covering the use of my senses. | 

Before ten the next morning we landed at the Point, and 
took one of Cozzens’ most luxurious rooms. As we ex. || 
pected, the next day brought the daily papers, in one of | 
which was the anecdote of a queer event at the American. || 

But they didn’t give my name to the public, though. 

NEW-YEAR’S DAY AT THE CAPITOL. 

Washington, January, 1844. ! 

New-year’s day has passed, and never was a brighter and | 


1} 
' 

i! 
1} 


ceremony, and shook the hand of the President of the 
United States. The President was surrounded by his eabi- 
net; and, giving to each guest, as he approached, a very 
bland salutation, he handed them over to the ladies of his 
family on his left. The receiving-room is the centre oval 
room ; and, passing from thence through another adjoining 
apartment, following in the train of the crowd, you find your- 
self in the far-famed east room, where the sovereigns of the 
land make their circuit. The dimensions, garniture, and 
hangings of this room have been often described. It was 
crowded on this occasion, and every class of society was 
fully represented. The room presented a bright and grati- 
fying scene ; all seemed to feel at home, and each face wore 
an abandon of care. The number of ladies was unusually 
large, and some were very beautiful, in full morning-dress, 
with hats and feathers, and glittering gowns, standing in one 


| position. While the company made the evolution of the 
|| room, you saw all that passed. The officers of the army 
| and navy, in full dress, made a fine appearance. Among 


the latter were seen Major-Generals Scott, Gaines, Gibson, 
Towson, Jessup—all heroes of the last war. Many sena- 
tors and members of the House were present; and this be- 
ing the first levee of many of the new members, they were 
particularly attracted by the brilliant court-costumes of 


| some of the foreign ministers. ‘The dress of the Mexican 
| minister, General Almonte, seemed to carry the day, in the 


rich profusion of gold embroidery. The dress of the French 
minister, of blue and gold, was rich and unpretending. The 


| Spanish minister and suite, in light blue and silver, looked 


well. The Brazilian, in green and gold, the white Austrian 
and Swedish uniforms, were very handsome. The Portu- 
guese minister and suite, the Belgian, Russian, Danish, and 
Sardinian chargés were also present. Mr. Fox, the British 
minister, was absent, from indisposition. 

We looked around in vain for Mr. Bodisco, who was 
wont to appear in such state on presentation days, in his 
silver coat, and whose kind manners made him so many 
friends. He has gone to Russia, on leave of absence, but 
will return again. There is a great change in the formation 
and spirit of the diplomatic corps from what it was some few 
years back, when each minister lived in his own establish- 
ment, with full delegations of secretaries and attachés, and 


|| gave extensive entertainments, and added so much to the 


social circle of Washington. Many pleasant recollections 
still remain of those who figured here in the old regime. 


gayer anniversary seen in the metropolis. The sun shone || Sir Charles Vaughan, who was also happiest when making 
out in unusual splendour, and the day was mild and refresh- i others feel so; the gay and resplendent Stackelberg, whirl- 
ing as @ morn in early spring. The whole population were || ing in the waltz, or shining at the whist-table ; Baron Kru- 
in the streets, and Pennsyivania Avenue, with its throng of ||dener, with his splendid waltzing parties ; Huygens, Kre- 
gay and animated faces, would have reminded you of a time | hiners, Serrurier, Bankhead, the generous Pontors, Adams, 
of carnival. The boarding-house messes turned out their | Buchanan, Mastini, and others. 

complement of members of Congress; the fancy-shops were || But few of the foreigners now here keep house ; but they 
filled with lively, merry hearts; and the masses, in their|/ are, nevertheless, a very gentlemanly and courteous set. 
holiday suits, were on their way to the President’s house, to H But we are still in the east room ; the crowd is still pouring 
see and be seen in the great levee. | in without cessation, old and young, men, women and chil- 

It has ever been customary on this day for the President’s || dren, belles and maidens, brides and matrons, from the 
house to be open to the people ; and the day, having an of. || broadcloth coat to the homespun, from the silk broeade to 
ficial stamp of observance, it becomes a general holiday; H the calico gown. For two hours there seemed to be no di- 
the public departments transact no business ; and the stores, | minution in the crowd ; the President’s hand must have been 
mostly, are closed. jin a sad way about two o’clock. 

We went to the President’s early, before twelve o'clock ; i The marine band was playing in the hall, and the music 
and, even at this hour, the long line of carriages in front, \ and the hilarity of the people made it altogether a very gay 
dotted here and there with the liveries and cockades of the I and brilliant affair. As there is but one front door, the la- 
cortéges of the foreign ministers, foretold that a goodly || dies were handed out of the windows in departing. The 
company had already arrived. We made our entrance | greatest deggmum was preserved throughout; and even in 
through the crowd at the front door, unresisted by guards or \| front of | ; in the confusion of the crowd and car- 
bayonets, and passed on to the receiving-room, without any |! riages, no guard was visible or necessary. In the good city 
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of Boston, on such an occasion, the white baton would have 
been flourishing in every direction. The company, on leav- 
ing the President's, immediately repaired to pay their re- 
spects to Mrs. Madison, who lives in the square opposite. 
This venerable and still elegant lady received her guests in 
the same cordial and happy manner as in former days ; and 
all sexes and ages united in doing her honour. Ex-Presi- 
dent Adams also held his levee, which was very generally 
attended by his numerous friends of all parties. There is 
an innate politeness in the true American character, and 
they are never diffident in showing their respect to the aged 
or distinguished, who may deserve it. The houses of the citi- 
zens generally were open for the reception of their friends, 
as also those of the several cabinet officers. Mr. Spencer 


gave a very handsome entertainment at his house in the || 


square. The secretary of state and postmaster-general 
the same, and several of the official officers of the govern- 
ment. 

The day passed off most delightfully and happily ; and if 
I should “ jot” down the agreeable little incidents of the 
day, it would more than fill my share of space in the New 
Mirror. Adieu. S. P. W. 





We have been reading lately, with great pleasure, a small vo- 
lume of religious essays published by M. W. Dodd, (Brick 
Church Chapel, opposite City Hall,) and called “* Tue 
Frower Garven,” by Charlotte Elizabeth. . She makes 
each flower the subject of a charmingly-written chapter. 
In her introduction, she expresses an independence that 
we have often sighed for in the management of our small 
garden of correspondents, compelled as we are to “ prune, 
straighten and reject,” like a surly old gardener: 


“ A large garden is undoubtedly a source of large enjoy- 





putting one foot on the lower one, and the other awa 
out on the washhand-stand, which is a great stretch = 
makes it very straining—then I lift one knee on the berth 
and roll it in sideways. This is very inconvenient to g 
woman of my size and very dangerous. Last night I put 
my foot on Mrs. Brown’s face, as she laid asleep close to 
the edge of the lower one, and nearly put out her eye ; and 
I have torn all the skin off my knees, and then J have a 
large black spot where I have been hurt, and my head js 
swelled. To dismount is another feat of horsemanship only 
fit for a sailor. You can’t sit up for the floor overhead; go 
you have to turn round, and roll your legs out first, and then 
| hold on till you touch bottom somewhere, and then let your. 
self down upright. It is dreadful work, and not very decent 
for a delicate female, if the steward happens to come jn 
when you are in the act this way. I don’t know which jg 
the hardest to get in or get out of a berth—both are the most 
difficult things in the world, and I shall be glad when J am 
|done with it. I am obliged to dress in bed afore I leave it 
and nobody who hasn’t tried to put on their clothes lying 
down, can tell what a task it is. Lacing stays behind your 
back, and you on your face nearly smothered with the bed. 
clothes, and feeling for the eyelet-hole with one hand, and 
trying to put the tag in with the other, while you are rolling 
about from side to side, is no laughing matter. Yesterday 
I fastened on the pillow to my bustle by mistake in the 
hurry and never knew it till the people laughed, and said 
the sea agreed with me, I had grown so fat: but putting on 
stockings is the worst, for their ain’t room to stoop forward; 
|so you have to bring your foot to you, and stretching out on 
| your back, lift up your leg till you can reach it, and then 
|drag it on. Corpulent people can’t always do this so easy, 
|I can tell you. It always gives me the cramp, and takes 
| away my breath. You will pity me, if you could conceive; 
| but you can’t—no, nobody but a woman can tell what a 
| female suffers being confined in a berth at sea. 


| 











Tue following pleasant sketch of the great anti-temperance 
meeting ,of wine, spirits and beer in bottles, from the 





ment; but a small garden has this advantage, that it brings || 
under your notice the personal and domestic concerns of | 
every inmate of its narrow boundaries. In the former case, || 
you must admit the aid of a gardener, who, whatever pre. || 
dilection he may have for his calling, will never enter fully 
into your views and wishes. His professional] wisdom will | 

movement. 


“London Comic Annual,” is like the music of the fairy 
island—it gives delight, but hurts not. 
A highly respectable meeting of some of the most influen- 


|| cial wines, beers, and spirits, was held for the purpose of 
||considering the best means of opposing the Temperance 





clash with your secret partialities—he will see a necessity 
for closely pruning some shrubs, in the wild luxuriance of 
which you take especial delight—he will straighten, to your 
great discomfiture, shoots that naturally incline to the cur- 
ving line of grace ; and leave indelible traces of art where 
you would rather dispense with such appearances. A large 
garden is at best but a very limited monarchy, where all the 
power is vested in the administration. Your premier will 
indeed allow you to walk round it, and see how he manages 
matters; but beyond that, your privileges are wofully cur- 
tailed. 

Now, in my own little territory, I am a perfect autocrat. 
Shrubs may run as wild, twigs grow as awry, and flowers 
spread as unrestrainedly as I please. Nota leaf can unfold 
but I take personal cognizance of it; not a blossom expands 
that I cannot rejoice over as the fruit of my special culture. 
No intermediate link separates me from my loving subjects 
—the royal prerogative of doing no wrong is mine, upon 
the agreeable principle that, having nobody else to please 
or to dissatisfy by my proceedings, my rule of right is simply 
to do whatever I like best.” 





Tue following selected letter from a corpulent lady at sea, 
has been sent us for publication in the New Mirror. It 
is an amusing trifle, and we therefore let it pass: 


Ovr cabin has two boxes in it called berths; though cof- 
fins would be nearer the thing, for you think more of your 
latter end at sea a great deal. One of these is situated over 
the other like two shelves, and these together make what 
they call a state-room. What would they think at the real 
palace of such a state-room as this—of just a t and no 
more, for the queen and her mother to and no 
dressing-room nor nothing—but you sh all. My 











berth is the uppermost one, and I have to climb up to it, 


Among those on the platform we particularly 


|| noticed Port, Sherry, and Claret ; while, at the lower end of 


| the room, were Cape, Marsala, and a deputation from the 
| British Wines, who were represented by the Two-and-two. 
penny sparkling Champagne, more familiarly known as the 
“Genuine Walker.” Most of the principal wines wore the 
silver collars of the orders to which they respectively be- 
i longed ; and Port having been unanimously voted into the 
|chair, the business of the meeting was opened by Cork- 
screw, in a concise but pointed manner. Champagne was 
the first to rise,in a state of great effervescence. He de- 
clared that he was frothing over with pure indignation at the 
idea of wine being excluded from the social board ; and, in- 
deed, he found it impossible to preserve the coolness which 
ought to belong tg him. He was not one to keep anything 
long bottled up (‘Hear !” and a laugh ;) indeed, when he 
once let loose, out it must all come ; and he did say that the 
temperance movement was playing old gooseberry with him 
in every direction. (Cries of “ Shame” from the Genuine 
Walker.) Claret said that he did not often get into a state 
of fermentation; but on this occasion he did feel his natural 
smoothness forsaking him. He begged leave to propose the 
following resolution :—* That the substitution of water for 
wine is likely to dissolve all social ties, and is calculated to 
do material injury to the constitution”? Rum rose, he said, 
for the purpose of opposing this resolution, which he thought 
of too sweeping a character. He (Rum,) so far from wish- 
ing to get rid of water altogether, was always happy to meet 
with it on equal terms; and he knew that he (Rum,) #8 
well as many of his friends around him, had derived a good 
deal of their influence from being mixed up with water, and 
going, as it were, half-way, which there could be no objec- 
tion to. Gin begged leave to differ from the honourable 
spirit that had just sat down, and who was so unaccustomed 
to be on his legs atall, that it was not surprising he shou 








have failed to make a respectable stand on the present o¢- 
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casion. (Cries of “Order !”) He (Gin) had no wish to create | alone capable of making friendship confortable to him : and 


confusion. (Ironical cheering from Marsala.) He under- 
stood the meaning of that cheer ; and would certainly con- | 
fess that the honourable beverage—for he would not use the | 
stronger term of wine (a laugh)—was not likely to create 
confusion in any quarter. No; he (the honourable beve- 
rage) was not strong enough for that. (Renewed laughter.) 
He (Gin) had, perhaps, suffered more from water than all 
the other wines and spirits whom he now saw before him 
put together. His reputation had been materially hurt by 
it; and he was strongly of opinion that the only thing to be 
done with water is to throw it overboard. (Hear, hear.) A 
French wine, whose name we could not learn, let some- 
thing drop, but we were unable to catch it. Cape now rose, 
but was immediately coughed down in a very unceremo- 
nious manner. The thanks of the meeting having been 
voted to Port for his able conduct in the decanter, the meet- 
ing separated ; but not until a committee had been chosen, 
consisting of a dozen of wine and a gallon of beer, with 
power to add to their number, either by water or otherwise. 


MATTERS ABOUT TOWN. 


An editor is not supposed, (as the world and subscribers 
to newspapers know,) to require or possess the luxury of | 
sleep. We sleep with one eye open—we scorn to deny. | 
We see all that is going on about us, daylight or dark, and 
Washington being the fountain of law, order and informa. 
tion, we duly give the alarm—like the geese who saved the 
Capitol. Our readers have, from week to week, read our 
lucubrations in this wise, and here are some more of them. 
We send them to the Intelligencer as daguerreotypes of the | 
present—sent as records of matters as they fly We think 
they are worth preserving in the Mirror bodily—and we so 
preserve them. 

The first day of ’44 came in like a specimen number of 
a magazine, and the open doors of New-York, had at least 
one unexpected visiter in a veritable October sun. The day 
was mild enough to make overcoats uncomfortable in walk- 
ing—the pavement was drv and summery—and all the male | 
world seemed abroad. The household gods of Manhattan 
were probably unanimous in their happiness—as all the la- | 








dies were “ at home,” and all the ladies’ lords were bound | 


to be “out.” ‘This morning the weather is still softer— 
October, possibly, like other popular persons, not finding one 
day to suffice for its visits. 

I have a headache on the top of my pen, and cannot ven- 
ture any further description of new-year’s day than the 
above facts, though yesterday I thought I could make youa 
tip-top gossipy letter out of the day’s hilarities. The hosts 
of the Astor wound up the excitement for their guests by a| 
superb dinner at candlelight, with champagne and sweet- 
meats “ @ discretion,” and altogether I think January one 
must be marked with a white stone. , 

You have read, of course, and loved (much more, of 
course) Leigh Hunt’s poem of The Rimini. Ticknor & 
Co., of Boston, have republished it in one of their beautiful 
boudoir editions, and along with it, in the same neat volume, | 
the half dozen other poems, most famed, of Hunt's prolific 
pen. The story (of the lady who married one brother and 
loved the other) is told with a sort of entire new-ness of 
style and language, as if it were the one admirable work of 
a natural but unpractised poet, and it sticks to the memory 
after it is read like Moore’s rose-scent to the vase. Leigh 
Hunt is a born poet, but one of the most unhappy citizens 


of the world that the world holds. With all the mental || 


capabilities (the wit, the delicacy, the imagination and the 
desire) to be the carpet-poet of aristocracy that Moore is, 
he has a most wo-begone person, and a most marvellous 
lack of tact and reliability. He never can stay-acquainted 
with the only people who, by refinement and talent, are 





he has quarrelled with most other of his great contemporaries, 
as he did with Bryon. And, by the way, he is dead—by 


|| epigram ! Moore’s felicitously witty verses on Hunt’s Life 


| of Byron killed him quite out of contemporary respect. The 
| ludicrous image of the puppy-dog desecrating the body of 
|the dead lion follows him into every drawing-room and 


|| walks behind him in every street. He will never recover 


| from that epigram. Indeed, he has never been like himself 
| Since it was written. Itis the most signal extinction of a 
great genius by ridicule that I know of on record—more 
enduring, from the fact that the English, among their other 
conservative peculiarities, have none of our marvellous 
alacrity at public forgetting. Had Leigh Hunt been born 
with a little thicker skin, somewhat a cooler head, and the 
| inestimable power of catching the snow-balls of ridicule in 
| his bosom, and keeping them there till they could be thrown 
back hardened into ice, he might have been something be- 
tween Fonblanque and Moore, Thiers and Janin, and equal 
at least to either of these powerful “ penditti.” As it is, he 
is uncomfortably poor, and more uncomfortably un-compla- 
cent. With two lines very Leigh-Hunt-ish, I cut my para- 
gravh short. He is describing Apollo’s reverie while resolv- 
ing upon the Feast of the Poets— 

“T think,” said the god, recollecting, (and then 

“He fell twiddling a sunbeam, as 1 would a pen.’’) 

A very superb book of drawings is being subscribed for in 
New-York—“ Forty Atmospheric Views of American Sce- 
nery,” from water-colour drawings by George Harvey. 
The engravings are to be in aqua-tint, and to be beautifully 
and artistically coloured, so as closely to resemble the origi- 
nal designs. The views consist of different atmospheric 
| effects at different times of day, beginning at daybreak and 
ending at midnight—each view a complete landscape, and 
the subjects emblematic of the progress of civilization, from 
| the log-cabin to the highest achievement in architecture. 
| Mr. Harvey is one of the leading artists of the new water- 
| colour school, and this will propably be the most superb 
work of its kind ever published. A letter from Washington 
| Allston to Mr. Harvey says: 





“T am unwilling that you should leave Boston without 
| knowing how much I have been gratified by your beautiful 
| drawings of American Scenery. To me it appears that you 
| have not only been successful in giving the character of our 
| scenery, but remarkably happy in clothing it with an Ame- 
| rican atmosphere, which you have expressed with great truth 
and variety.” 

The letter-press is to be edited by Washington Irving. 
| Subscribers direct their letters to Mr. George Harvey, Cham- 
bers-street, New-York. 

By the thermometer, the winter has commenced this 
| day, the 5th of January. People pass under my window 
| with their backs shrugged up to their bump of philoprogeni- 
| tiveness, and even the coats of the hard-working omnibus. 
| horses “ sfare”—as the jockeys say. I wish the physiolo- 
| gists would explain why horses’ coats do not lie closer when 
\it is cold, and why men, with the same sensation, raise 
| their arms instinctively from their sides. Cats and dogs 
seem to economize their bodily heat better—lying down 








|| when cold in such an attitude as to expose as little surface 


| to the air as possible. 

Public amusements in New-York are in a temporary 
‘trance. The excitement is diverted from the epidermis 
‘to the heart. Social gayety is at its holiday effervescence, 
| and the town is what the stranger calls dull. The Park 
| theatng tup. Macready is on his way South—dimin- 
| ishing in attraction, I understand, as hg goes. The indi- 
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genous theatrical force of the country is now concentrated 
on New Orleans, and I see by the papers that the leading 
stars, Placide and others, are drawing houses of the old- 
fashioned overflow. Wallack will find that he is ‘ himself 
again” at New Orleans, or I am much mistaken, 

Among good things floating by in the newspapers, I have 
remarked a very fine critique on Prescott’s Mexico in the 
Boston Daily Advertiser, and a most honest, truthful, and 
discriminating “ notice in the Boston Morning Post,” on the 





character of Lowell’s genius and writings. 
Iam pléased to see that George Lunt, who was some | 
time since metamorphosed from a poet into a legislator, we 


come back to Castaly for a drink. Some stirring poetry | 


from him is among this week’s “ fugitives.” 


| 
LOMA TING sas eine Oe | 


LAST PAGE MORNING. 


Our thoughts are entirely occupied this morning with two | 
poets. It must be a pleasant book that we take for com- 
pany the first hour after waking, and to-day, with his new 
volume of Poems open on our dressing-table, we dressed 
and read Lowett. Thence he went with us to a téte-a-téte 
breakfast, (for we chanced, else, to be breakfasting alone,) 
and we were reading him with a cup of coffee in one hand 
and his book in the other, when the letters came in from the 
Post—and one letter was from a poet new-plumaged, of | 
whom we had never heard, and who had probably never | 
heard of himself, (as a poet,) but still indubitably a poet— | 


albeit “an apprentice-boy in a printing-office” in a small, 
village in Pennsylvania. We read his timid letter and two | 





sweet pieces of poetry enclosed within it, marked the poetry |! 


| 


“‘ good” for the Mirror, and then reverted to our breakfast | 


and book. But, so early in the morning, a little reading is i 


enough for a brainfull of thought, and from pondering on 
Lowell’s “ Shepherd of King Admetus,” we fell to thinking 
over the probable position and destiny of these two poets. 

Lowell is the best-launched poet of his time, and the de- 
fect of his poetry is an advantage to his go-along-ery. He’ 
is stern and strong enough to “ take the wall” of Envy and 
Misfortune, but not yielding and soft enough to bend to the 
unconscious and impulsive abandonments of love.. Love 
with him is sound sense, not beautiful madness. He is too 
bold and abstract for the 





“levia affectuum vestigia 
Gracilesque sensus lineas,’’ 


and, if he knows, he has a contempt for, the 


** quibus | 
Vehantur alis blanduli Cupidines.” | 

The way Lowell handles the word love makes one start | 
like seeing Rolla pick up Cora’s baby with one hand. The | 
fact is, he is a strong minded, tough sinewed, defying poet, | 
fit to be a martyr to opinion or a partisan soldier, and if his | 
love be not an excellent lamp not yet lighted (which is pos- 
sible) he has never experienced its first timidity, nor is he 
likely to know its ultimate frenzy and prodigality. He has 
drawn his own portrait, however, in a “‘ Sonnet written on 
his Twenty-Fourth Birthday,” and let us read his character | 
from it: 





| 
‘“« Now have I quite pass’d by that cloudy If | 
That darken’d the wild hope of boyish days, | 
When first J launched my slender-sided skiff | 
Upon the wide sea’s dim, unsounded ways ; | 
Now doth Love's sun my soul with splendour fill, 
And Hope hath struggled upward unto Power ; | 
Soft Wish is hardened into sinewy Willi, 
And longing unto certainty doth tower : | 
The love of beauty knoweth no despair ; 
My heart would break, if: | 





t * 
What should you think would naturally follow this “ if,” | 


dear reader? He is twenty-four—in the full tide of blood 
and youth, and “ Love’s sun has filled his soul with splen. 
dour.” In building up a climax of his feelings at this im. 
petuous and passionate age, what should you fancy would 
rush up to crown it like flame to a volcano? What would 
his ‘* heart break” for, at passionate twenty-four ? 
“ if] I should dare to doubt 
That from the wrong, which makes its dragon’s lair 
Here on the Earth, fair Truth shall wander out 


Teaching mankind, that Freedom ’s held in fee 
Only by those who labour to set free.’’ 





In another poem on “ Love,” he describes “ true love” as 


| “ A love that doth not kneel for what it seeks, 
But faces Truth and Beauty as their peer, 
Showing its worthiness of noble thoughts 
By a clear sense of inward nobleness : 

A love that in its object findeth not 

AlJl grace and beauty, and enough to sate 

Its thirst of blessing, but, in all of good 
Found there, it sees but heaven-granted types 


| Of good and beauty in the soul of man 


| And traces in the simplest heart that beats 

A family-likeness to its chosen one 

That claims of it the rights of brotherhood.” 

| This is a cold description of “true love,” and it is not half 
so warm as the “ love” which Lowell exhibits in his pre- 
face, for his friend William Page. Compare the above 
description, in poetry, of true love for a woman, with the fol- 
lowing confession, in prose, of love for a man: 

‘“ My dear friend. The love between us, which can now 
look back upon happy years of still enlarging confidence, 
and forward, with a sure trust in its own prophecy of yet 
| deeper and tenderer sympathies, as long as life shall remain 
| to us, stands in no need, I am well aware, of so poor a 
| voucher as an Epistle Dedicatory. True, it is one of love's 





| chiefest charms, that it must still take special pains to be su. 
perfluous in seeking out ways to declare itself—but for these 
|it demands no publicity and wishes no acknowledgment. 
But the admiration which one soul feels for another loses 
j half its worth, if it slip any opportunity of making itself 
heard and felt,” etc. 

Lowell is one kind of poet, and it is the worst manner of 
criticism to tell what a poet is not, except more clearly to 
define what he is. Though his sexual heart never swims 
in his inkstand, he is warm enough in his enthusiasm for all 
generous sentiments, and both daring and delicate enough 
in his powers of imagination. ‘Truth, good sense and fancy 
were seldom more evenly braided together than in his poem 
of “ The Heritage,” and Rosaline, (though it never: could 
have been conceived by a man who had passionately loved,) 
| is the very finest cobweb of fancy. Nobody could help !ov- 

ing the truth, honesty, fearlessness and energy, stamped on 
| all his poetry, and as we said before he has the “ vim” to 
| carve out for himself any destiny he pleases. He has de- 
| termined to live by literature, but we do not believe he will 
long remain a poet only. He will wish to take the world by 
the beard in some closer clutch than poetry gives room for, 
and his good judgment as to the weight of heavy English 
words, will try itself before long on more serious matter than 
sonnets. At least that is what we think, while admiring 
him over our breakfast. 

As to the other poet, Bayard Taylor, we had a great deal 
to say to him—sympathy, encouragement, promise of watch- 
fulness over his fame, etc. etc. But he will need no special 
kindness yet awhile. Love is plenty for new-found poets. 
Many people love little chickens who are insensible to the 
| merits of cocks and liens, and we reserve our friendship till 
he is matured and envied. Meantime, if he wants our 
opinion that he is a poet, and can be, with toil and study— 
immortal—he has it. His poetry is already worthy of long 
preserving—apprentice-boy though he be. 









































